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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


YHE King and Queen of Italy left Windsor on their return 

1 home on Saturday last amidst a most cordial scene, and 
under a bright sky which they can hardly have recognised as 
English. Many of the usual military precautions were neg- 
lected, and we fancy that during their visit our guests felt 
pretty safe; but in erossing France they were aroused afresh 
to a sense of the permanent danger in which Kings now live- 
In the neighbourhood of Cherbourg it was found that a heap of 
stones had been laid across the line with the apparent object 
of derailing the train. The obstacle was removed before the 
train passed, but the risk it was intended to create was 
extreme, and had, it seems, been planned by a former soldier 
‘of the Colonial Army now employed as a patrol to guard the 
line. {There must be hundreds of Anarchists, or possibly even 
more, in every conscript army, as well as thousands of dis- 
affected men, and it is one of the many miracles accomplished 
by discipline that they are as little visible as they are. Not 
one of them ever seems to reflect that every attempt upon a 
King reduces sympathy with the masses in the Royal caste, 
and elicits approval for measures of repression that would 
otherwise be accounted cruel. At this moment it is hard for 
an Anarchist to obtain justice on the Continent, or even in 
America, and the reason is that he is believed to sanction, if 
not to instigate, the employment of assassins. 


The German Emperor, it is clear, is not so well as had been 
at first reported. The wound produced by the operation in 
his throat is, it is said, slower to heal than was hoped, its 
place upon the vocal chord rendering it liable to constant 
irritation. The great surgeons engaged have therefore advised 
that the Emperor should either reside in Italy for a month or 
two, or should at all events take a long cruise in Southern 
waters. Nothing in this account, of course, justifies the fear 
that William II. is in danger of his father’s complaint, though 
the Emperor Frederick also was ordered to Italy; but it does 
seem to indicate that the Emperor's recuperative power is lower 
than was anticipated. His Majesty comes of a race usually 
healthy, and has lived a healthy life, but he has always been 
inclined to do too much, and to give himself too short intervals 
of rest. Kings can get jaded like other professionals. 


M. Deleassé, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
. delivered on Monday an important speech on the external 
relations of the Republic, After mentioning that the 
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Republic of Panama had guaranteed the rights of French 
shareholders in the canal, and that France had consequently 
acknowledged the new State, he turned to Morocco. He 
claimed, as regarded that country, “the decisive word” for 
France, whose territories marched with the Empire for nine 
hundred miles; but he proposed to use that just influence, 
which was acknowledged by all Europe, in favour of the 
independence of Morocco, whose Army, however, he hinted, 
had better be instructed by French officers. That policy, 
which was essentially pacific, secured the maximum of 
advantage with a minimum of expenditure and risk. As to 
the Near East, France would support the policy of leaving 
Austria and Russia to be the delegates of Europe in securing 
reforms for Macedonia; while as to Siam, France sought for 
“more mutual confidence,’ and as she did not find it, for a 
supplementary agreement “ with guarantees.” He praised the 
rapprochement with Great Britain and Italy, and maintained 
that although Treaties of Arbitration could not solve 
questions which affected national honour, they could prevent 
displays of amour propre, which was apt to be over-stimulated 
by “excited agents and biassed telegrams.” The speech was 
pervaded by a spirit of moderation, and the only burning 
question which it left to smoulder was the nature of the 
demands the French Government is making upon Siam. The 
Deputies generally acquiesced, though M. Etienne put in a 
strong protest against any project of disarmament, which, he 
maintained, ought to begin with Germany or England; and 
next day, when the question of the Embassy to the Vatican 
was raised by the Socialists, the Chamber supported M. 
Delcassé in leaving everything unaltered by 324 votes to 231. 


After an all-night sitting at Yildiz Kiosk, probably marked 
by some fierce debating, the Turkish Council of Ministers 
drew up a Memorandum advising the Sultan to accept the 
proposals of the Powers. The Sultan thereupon accepted 
them “in principle,” which means, as usual, that he will carry 
them out in practice as little as he can. Hilmi Pasha has 
been ordered to reside at Salonica instead of Monastir, so that 
he may be more completely within the grip of Constantinople; 
and every effort will be made to bewilder the two “controlling” 
agents of Europe to whom supervision is nominally to be en- 
trusted. They will, of course, do nothing inconvenient to 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, where there is no wish to apply 
coercion, and it may be doubted if the Macedonians will feel 
their yoke any the lighter. Something has been gained, for 
the Sultan has been compelled to yield, in appearance at 
least, to Europe; there will be a sort of tranquillity till the 
spring; and if then the insurrection breaks out more fiercely 
than ever, and Servia joins Bulgaria—as it is reported she will 
join—in threatening war, the Powers will be able to say that 
no scheme can restore order which does not involve autonomy. 
This is not much; but time is gained, and Austria and Russia 
can if they please insist that during that time there shall be 
no further atrocities. 


In the Queen’s Hall (London) on Tuesday the Duke of 
Devonshire, as president of the Unionist Free-Food League, 
gave an address which shows that he has not changed his mind 
since he resigned his place in the Government, and by so doing 
expressed in the strongest and clearest way his belief that the 
policy of the Government was dangerous to the cause of Free- 
trade, and so to the nation; and must therefore be opposed. The 
Duke of Devonshire was cautious, fair, moderate, and reason- 
able, as he always is in political controversy ; but he was also, 
to quote the words applied to him by. the late Duke of Argyll, 
“firm as the rock, and clear as the crystal that adorns the rock.” 
He did not content himself with the easy and pleasant course 
which is so great a temptation to many Free-traders, of 
abusing Mr. Chamberlain’s policy and leaving it to be inferred 
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that Mr. Balfour, though, perhaps, not quite as sound as one 
could wish, may be reasonably supported as “a sort of a kind of 
a” bulwark against Chamberlainism. Such gentle sophistries 
were not for him. He looked Mr. Balfour's policy straight in 
the face, and showed in effect that since it contains no con- 
demnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes, and openly declares 
for the abandonment of our present policy of Free-trade, it is 
not a policy which can command the support of any Free- 
trader. 


The crux of the speech was, however, the Duke’s declaration 
that if he had heard Mr. Balfour declare that opinion was not 
ripe for the taxation of food, he should have been tempted to 
interject the observation, “ And I hope to Heaven it never will 
be!” No Free-trader could possibly have made Mr. Balfour's 
remark. To go on canvassing the question whether Mr. Balfour 
is or is not a Free-trader is, indeed, not a little ridiculous. 
Does any one really suppose that if Mr. Balfour were a Free- 
trader he, as Prime Minister, could have made Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, without a 
word of protest, allow him to go up and down the country 
preaching pure Protection? Happily, after the Duke of 
Devonshire’s speech there can no longer be any pretence that 
Free-trade Unionists may consistently support Mr. Balfour. 


Lord Goschen, who followed the Duke of Devonshire, 
delivered one of the most useful and informing speeches yet 
made on the Free-trade question. Unfortunately we have 
only space to quote a portion of his description of 
Germany under Protection:—‘‘In Berlin and district the 
metal-workers amounted to about 72,000, of whom the 
greater part worked short time. Compared with October, 
1900, from 18,000 to 19,000 fewer were employed. In Magde- 
burg, of 15,000 metal-workers the larger number were on 
short time. Discharges were continually reported, and in 
January the number of unemployed amounted to 2,000. 
Town after town is represented in this way. In Barmen and 
Elberfeld 1,800 out of 4,000 worked reduced hours. Alto- 
gether 400 to 500 were without employment.” Lord Goschen 
notes also that, in commenting upon the reduced wages 
and dearer food in the Hagen district, the factory inspector 
instanced the fact that “the number of animals slaughtered 
in the slaughter-houses of Dortmund and other towns in 
1902 was 6,792 less than in 1901, while that in 1901 was 
again 6,559 less than in 1900, The number of horses killed 
for food is rising in Germany. In 1897 it was 1,419, and by 
1901 it had increased to 2,055. An increasing consumption 
of horseflesh by the working classes is also reported from 
Berlin, Hamburg, and other towns.” “Let the people eat 
horse if they are hungry,” would seem to be a fitting motto 
for German Protectionists. 


Mr. Chamberlain opened his campaign in South Wales by 
speaking at Cardiff on Friday week. The first part of his 
speech was composed mainly of personal criticisms, a eulogy of 
Mr. Balfour which must be rather embarrassing to the recipient, 
and gibes at the members of the Free-Food League. He then 
went on to the discussion of that corpus vile of controversy, 
the tinplate trade. He showed how the industry had been 
affected by the McKinley Tariff, the exports from this country 
to America having fallen from 450,000 tons in 1892 to 65,000 
tons last year. On the other hand, behind the Tariff wall a 
great and prosperous industry had grown up in the United 
States. Sir William Harcourt had declared that the trade 
was recovering ; but this recovery was only partial, and due 
partly to the South African War, and‘partly to the increasing 
demands of the Colonies. He met the argument that the 
“dumping” of foreign steelplates was of assistance to the 
tinplate industry by quoting the opinion of a firm of tin- 
plate manufacturers that they would gladly sacrifice the right 
of getting foreign iron free of duty if their goods were given 
a preference over foreign goods in Colonial markets. He 
concluded by criticising Lord Rosebery’s plea for commercial 
repose, by declaring that we did not want a soporific, but, 
rather, commercial activity. 


At Newport last Saturday Mr. Chamberlain made a speech 
which, so far as the arts of popular oratory go, must, we 
think, be counted the most effective he has delivered. It was 
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a reply to particular criticisms, and som igi 

were exceedingly clever. “In the first en Tit lnstrationg 
secure more employment for the people of this eu to 
the second place, Iam anxious to secure a closer union Mo in 
this country and the sons whom she has sent across the tae 
were being crowded out of employment by the decline of ; Men 
tries, and they did not, as they were supposed “on the — 
go-lucky theory of Mr. Asquith,” find other work. “Tn PPY- 
cases the only employment they find is the workhouse,” ss y 
only were British products kept out of foreign markets os 
the foreigner had invaded our own shores. “The foreig . 
are sending goods here under cost-price to injure, disorganise 
and finally to destroy your industries; and meanwhile ee 
take away your employment.” There was a dry-rot in — 
commercial fabric which must be expelled. He concluded 
with an eloquent picture of the future of the Colonies wh 
were now in their infancy, but might soon grow to be Giants 
in comparison with their parents. “Without their aid = 
shall sink from our high place among the nations,” Pro. 
foundly as we differ from Mr. Chamberlain’s Premises and 
methods, we can recognise the genuine elevation of his appeal 
for Imperial unity. But our recognition of this cannot blind 
us to the fact that all unconsciously “he is the thing that 
he despises,’—the belittler of Empire, the man who, if he were 
to be allowed his way, would hurl this now great and United 
Empire in ruin on the ground. 


In regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s tinplate fallacies, we have 
received an excellent letter from Mr. Harry Jones, from 
which we may extract the following points as a sufficient 
answer. On the question of “dumping,” Mr. Jones observes 
that Mr. Chamberlain is quite needlessly distressed at the 
loss in British wages represented by the purchase of cheg 
German steel by Welsh manufacturers. “Mr. Chamberlain 
does not realise that we pay the Germans for these goods 
by sending them goods on which British labour has bean 
expended,” the iron and steel goods alone exported to 
Germany in the ten months ending October 31st, 1903, being 
valued at £820,000. The British tinplate trade does not 
live on “dumped” steel, but “dumped” steel has been a 
welcome auxiliary of late years. Again, “dumping” js 
a process which injures, not us, but those who practise it, 
“Every ton of cheap American or German steel ‘ dumped’ 
on to the British market makes it more difficult for the 
Americans and Germans to compete with us in the markets 
of the world as sellers of ships, locomotives, machinery, tin. 
plates, and galvanised sheets.” 


The Annual Conference of the Devon Liberal Federation at 
Barnstaple was addressed on Tuesday by Mr. Asquith. He 
complained that Mr. Chamberlain had made no serious effort 
to meet the criticisms on his policy, but had contented himself 
with misrepresentations. His diagnosis had been proved tobe 
false, and his medicines had not the effect he claimed for 
them ; how, then, could the country safely follow him? Mr, 
Asquith took the case of the tinplate industry, and showed 
how it was the strongest possible instance on the side of Free. 
trade, since in spite of hostile tariffs it had a greater market 
both at home and abroad than ever before in its history. He 
challenged Mr. Chamberlain to name an industry of any 
magnitude which had been ruined by “dumping.” He was 
ready enough to admit that all was not well with our com- 
merce, but the real cause was to be found, not in our fiscal 
policy, but in imperfect education and adherence to antiquated 
methods. “Let us not be led away, under the guise of 
patriotic or Imperial sentiment, by appeals to the combative 
instincts of the British race.” Protectionism is, indeed, but 
Jingoism in a cruder form. 


Sir Edward Grey reviewed the situation in an effective 
speech at Salisbury on Monday. Mr. Balfour, he said, “had 
retaliation on his lips, Protection in his thoughts, and taxes 
on food up his sleeve.” In evidence of the confusion brought 
about by the Premier’s attitude, Sir Edward Grey pointed 
out that the Duke of Devonshire, a Free-trader, had resigned 
because of Mr. Balfour's Sheffield speech, while Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, a Free-trader, was now supporting Mr. Balfour 
because of that same speech. They were told that Mr. Balfour 
was playing whist. “Well, he thought that, if the Premier 
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. dummy hand was to be played with cards 
difference: “— ble and to be played by the active 


he ta 
face gay who alone knew all that was in that 
and” ’ Dummy whist could be played indefinitely; but not 


sti only way to clear up the confusion was 
dum PO ion, and fe aaloetis it was neither good 
seileien nor good politics. 
Lord Rosebery on Wednesday addressed in the Surrey 
Theatre a very large and enthusiastic meeting of London 
par He made an admirable speech, ridiculing Mr. 
Chamberlain's pessimistic attitude in regard to our _com- 
ce as that of a man “who rattled tinplates in the wind to 
pat ie the stage thunder that is necessary,” and quoting 
a savings of the working man, now £367,000,000, as 
a fact which even “this modern Jeremiah” cannot get 
ver. Lord Rosebery proceeded to denounce the in- 
aed national and municipal expenditure, which together 
he declared amounted to £300,000,000 sterling; and then 
yeverted to the fiscal question, pointing out the “almost 
desperate ” position to which Protection will reduce the men 
with fixed incomes, who will find everything dearer and their 
wages not raised. He next turned to retaliation, and asked 
whether if we taxed imports from the United States, as we 
must do if we tax food, we expected the Americans to “take 
it lying down.” There would be a tariff war which would 
divide the two nations. It was not a consolation to him to 
hear Mr. Chamberlain say, “I am not afraid,” for men do 
not doubt his pugnacity, but only his judgment. Mr. Cham- 
berlin wished to tax food in the interest of the Empire, but Lord 
Rosebery held that the Empire was based upon free food. To 
promote Imperialism, “raise your race” by higher education. 
Taxation will never raise it. 





Lord Rosebery ended with a fine peroration specially ad- 
dressed to London, “that awful place, full of life and full of 
death,” and sat down amidst bursts of enthusiastic cheering. 
Indeed no synopsis, least of all one so necessarily brief as our 
own, can give an idea of the merit of his speech, which was 
marked by a lightness of touch and a literary charm too 
often absent from fiscal speeches. A strong feeling was mani- 
fested in the room—and recorded by the Times in its report 
with unusual emphasis—in favour of Lord Rosebery’s leader- 
ship of the Liberal party; but to the expression of this feel- 
ing he carefully avoided any response, whether positive or 
negative. When directly challenged by a shout for him as 
leader, he paused to allow the cheering to subside, and then 
passed on, not even smiling, as if he had not heard. He is 
leading, as is evidenced by {his speeches, and by his careful 
limitation of his blows to the protagonists on the other side; 
but he is apparently determined to keep his right of deciding 
whether to lead or to remain an onlooker until the elections, 
which, we may add, he believes must come very soon. “The 
postponement of the Dissolution with such an issue in the air 
is,” he says, “impracticable and impossible,” if only, we may 
be allowed to suggest, because weariness of the whole subject 
will by and by tell so heavily in favour of leaving things as 
they are. The world will not occupy itself for ever with 
fiscalities, even if they are presented by Mr. Chamberlain 

every week in changing and illuminated colours, like a London 
night advertisement. 


Much excitement has been created in Berlin by the trial of 
Count and Countess Kwilecki, great proprietors in German 
Poland, who were accused of trying to pass off a supposititious 
son upon the family in order to be able to raise money. The 
trial lasted twenty-one days, and the witnesses contradicted 
one another in the most direct manner. The main points 
against the accused were that the Countess was fifty at the 
time of the reputed birth; that she had concealed her con- 
dition; and that according to certain evidence a poor girl 
in Cracow had about the time of the birth sold a newly born 
child to a Polish Countess. There were other circumstances 
to raise suspicion. But, on the other hand, much positive evi- 
dence was offered to prove that the Countess had given birth 
to a child; that the child is now extremely like her—this 
seems admitted on all hands—and the hostile witnesses were 
alleged to have been bought. The Public Prosecutor was un- 
usually violent in his speech, threatening the jury with the 


out bitter against the accused. The jury, however, seem to 
have smelt politics in the case, they returned a verdict for the 
Polish lady, and it is said that nearly every Pole in Berlin 
contributed to the outburst of rapturous cheering which 
followed the decision. 


A summary of the Report of the Transvaal Labour Com- 
mission was printed in Monday’s papers. The findings of the 
majority Report may be grouped under two heads :—(1) That 
the demand for native labour for agriculture, the mining 
industry, railway work, and other industries is largely in 
excess of the supply—the shortage being 80,000 for agri- 
culture, 129,000 for the mines, and 40,000 for the railways— 
and that in each case the demand will increase with the 
development of the several industries; (2) that there is no 
adequate supply of labour in Central or Southern Africa to 
meet these requirements. The Commission in its majority 
Report abstains from propounding any scheme of its own 
to meet the exigencies of the situation, confining itself to 
criticism of the suggestions made before it by the various 
witnesses. It dismisses compulsory labour as of no practical 
value, asserts that the value of taxation as a means of com- 
pelling the native to work has hitherto been greatly over- 
estimated, and considers that a modification of native land 
tenure, to be effective, would have to be applied throughout 
the whole of South Africa, and even then would take a Jong 
time to influence the labour supply. 


The special significance of the majority Report, however, 
is to be found in its rejection of the contention that 
unskilled white labour can compete successfully with 
black, and its refusal to accept as convincing the experi- 
ments of Mr. Cresswell on these lines. The majority Report, 
according to the Times correspondent, officially clears the 
path for the importation of Chinese labour. Two Commis- 
sioners, however, have signed a minority Report; and the 
fact that the Progressive party in Cape Colony, headed by 
Dr. Jameson, has declared against the importation of Asiatic 
labour stultifies the effort to discount the findings of the 
dissentients as animated by an anti-capitalist or Socialist 
bias. ; We await the minority Report with interest, and are 
glad t6 see the frank condemnation of the scheme of stinging 
the native out of idleness by taxation imposed, not to raise 
revenue, but to compel a particular form of labour. 


General Manning has commenced operations in Somaliland 
by a forced march from Bohotle to Galadi, where he relieved 
the garrison and left a larger one. He returned, however» 
with his forces to Bohotle, where, it is said, he will wait 
till the end of December, partly to allow the Abyssinians to 
complete their preparations, partly to perfect the arrange- 
ments for supplying the troops on their march. The idea 
is to hunt the Mullah during the dry weather, when he 
must in his flight seek districts well supplied with water, 
and thus crush him between English, Italian, and Abyssinian 
forces. This idea necessitates, however, the carriage of large 
quantities of water with the European troops,and water is the 
most vexatious as well as cumbersome of burdens. 


The world never interests itself quite as much in Antarctic 
as in Arctic exploration. There will, however, be interest 
in Dr. Nordenskjéld’s voyage to the South in the ‘ Antarctic, 
if only because of the wonderful escape of the explorer and 
his party. The ‘ Antarctic’ was crushed by ice in Erebus 
and Terror Bay, but the Swedish Captain Larsen, by remark- 
able skill and courage, saved all on board, and subsequently 
rescued Dr. Nordenskjéld and three companions, who had 
quitted her for the purpose of exploring Louis Philippe 
Island. There the party, living for months on the flesh of 
penguins and seals, were able to add much to scientific 
knowledge, until rescued, with the crew of the ‘ Antarctic,’ 
by the ‘ Uruguay,’ which had been despatched in search of 
them by the Argentine Government. We need not doubt 
that when detailed narratives are published we shall tind 
that the distinctive note of Arctic exploration, the freezing 
out of cowardice, impatience, and most other bad qualities, 
will appear repeated in the Southern seas. Such adventures 
seem useless, but they enlarge our conceptions of what men 
can do and endure. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ees 


THE FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


ILL Tuesday a very real danger threatened the 
cause of Free-trade. It was that the Free-trade 
Unionists would not realise in time the true nature of the 
attitude of the Government on the fiscal question, and 
would, through the confusion produced in their minds by 
Mr. Balfour’s intellectual agility and great dialectical 
skill, imagine that they could somehow manage to support 
the present Administration and yet oppose Mr. Cham- 
berlain. That danger has happily passed away. The 
admirable speech made by the Duke of Devonshire, as 
president of the Unionist Free-Food League, on Tuesday 
night, in spite of its studied moderation of tone, and of 
its personal friendliness to the Prime Minister, left not a 
shadow of doubt as to the speaker's attitude. The leader 
of the Free-trade Unionists evidently realises that the only 
effective way of resisting Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is to 
oppose a Government which is giving him a support none 
the less real because it is for the most part the support of 
silence and acquiescence rather than of direct endorsement. 
The plain fact is that ‘every vote given for Mr. Balfour is 
a vote given for Mr. Chamberlain.’ When all the subtle 
distinctions between policies that are commendable in them- 
selves, and policies that, though commendable, are not yet 
ripe, have been torn away, this is the naked truth which 
emerges. Weadmit that the Duke of Devonshire did not put 
the matter so crudely as we have. He could not have done 
so without danger of injuring the feelings of certain of 
his colleagues, and the infliction of such injury he most 
properly desired to avoid. If, however, the general effect of 
is speech as a whole is considered, it will be seen to amount 
to our formula. In other words, the Duke’s speech was 
essentially a fighting speech, and clearly showed it to be 
the duty of Free-trade Unionists to maintain Free-trade 
not merely as a cloistered virtue, but to come into the open 
aud oppose and overthrow Protection in all its Protean 
forms. He may not in so many words have advised his 
hearers to oppose the Government, but he made them 
realise that it was their duty to oppose Protection. Next, 
he showed that notwithstanding the reticence and am- 
biguity which pervaded the Premier’s declarations on the 
subject, the head of the Government was in effect opposed 
to Free-trade, and so a Protectionist. That the Duke 
stopped just short of the third term of the syllogism, and 
left his hearers to say for themselves, “‘ Therefore, we as 
Free-traders must oppose the Government,” was not an 
omission in any way material; and considering all the 
circumstances, was, we think, only wise and natural. All 
that was essential to be said at the moment the Duke said 
when he dealt with the Premier’s speech at Sheffield, and 
its declaration in favour of reversing the present fiscal 
policy of the nation. In view of that declaration, the Duke 
was “not prepared to tender an expression of unqualified 
confidence in the policy of the Government.” 


The Duke of Devonshire gave his hearers a most con- 
vincing analysis of the position of the Government derived 
from a study of the utterances of the Prime Minister, 
dwelling with especial force on the questions put by 
Mr. Balfour to himself in the Sheffield speech. “He 
[the Prime Minister] asked himself whether he was 
prepared to reverse the judgment in that case [ie., 
that of Free-trade versus Protection]. He said that for 
him that controversy had no interest but an historical 
interest. If that declaration had been made six months 
ago it would have been open to the interpretation—and I 
should have placed that interpretation upon it myself— 
namely, that in his opinion the controversy of 1846 had 
been then so finally and completely settled that it never 
could be reopened. But it has been. reopened, and the 
controversy which is going on now is identical with the 
controversy, or nearly identical with the controversy, of 
1846, and the arguments which are used in the great 
cause of Free-trade versus Protection are precisely the 
arguments which were used in the same case in 1846. 
But his answer to the next question was still more 
specific. He asked himself, did he desire to reverse 
fundamentally the fiscal tradition of the last two 
generations? What is the tradition of the last two 





generations? It is.the tradition of Free-trade” yy 
Balfour, of course, answered the question by. ean 
that he did wish to reverse our fundamental 
position. But this being the case, said the Duke of 
Devonshire, how could he, ag representing the Government 
in the House of Lords, stand up and contend that th 
Government remained a Free-trade Government? But 4 
Free-trade Government was the only Government to which 
the Duke could belong. In other words, the Duke of 
Devonshire, as we ventured to point out last week in regard 
to the support tendered by Sir Michael Hicks Beach to the 
Government, left the Government because he had become 
convinced that it had ceased to be a F'ree-trade Government 
But this position once established, only those who wish to 
see Protection carried can regard themselves as supporters 
of the Government. We do not mean to argue next that 
therefore an instant attack on the Government is necessary 
Attack is an affair of tactics. What we do contend ig 
that until Mr. Balfour changes his mind, and tells ug 
plainly that he is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, no 
Free-trade Unionist can lend his support to the Govern. 
ment without helping on the cause of Protection. 

We have repeatedly done our best to show that to 
support Mr. Balfour is to support Protection, because Mr. 
Balfour desires to abandon Free-trade; and the Duke of 
Devonshire spent an hour anda half on Tuesday in bringing 
the whole weight of his sane and massive intelligence to 
establish the same point. Yet, after all, is not the 
expenditure of so much time and trouble somewhat of an 
absurdity? Does the matter really require so much close 
reasoning and solid proof as the Duke expended on it? 
Are not two plain questions quite enough to elucidate the 
whole matter. First,—Is it conceivable, if Mr. Balfour 
were opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and did not at 
heart agree with it, that considering his position of 
responsibility, he would refrain from condemning that 
policy? The belief that the policy is sound, but not 
quite timely, is perfectly compatible with a benign 
neutrality. The belief that the policy is wrong is utterly 
incompatible with silence. Next we would ask,—If Mr. 
Balfour were really unfavourable to Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy, would he have asked Mr. Chamberlain’s son to be 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and allowed him without 
protest to declare that he agreed with every branch of his 
father’s policy? The fact that the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer’s remarks were passed over by the Prime Minister 
without a word of comment is surely a consideration which 
cannot be ignored. We must not be told that the Prime 
Minister cannot be expected to correct or repudiate the 
individual statements of all his Ministers, for surely no 
one will argue that the words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are unimportant when fiscal matters are con- 
cerned. What might be merely choleric words in Mr. 
Long or Mr. Wyndham would clearly be flat mutiny 
in the Chancellor of the Exchequer if his utterance 
were opposed to the policy of his chief. In other words, 
it is inconceivable that if Mr. Balfour were still the 
Free-trader Sir Michael Hicks Beach tries to fancy him, 
a person who believes in every branch of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy would remain his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
As the Duke of Devonshire said, “the ideas which seem to 
lie at the root” of beliefs such as this “are ideas which seem 
to belong to some world other than that in which we live.” 
Only in a political “ Alice in Wonderland ” should we find 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of a Free-trade Administration. 

One more word remains to be said. We have been 
accused of being violent and unfair in our comments on 
those Free-trade Unionists who, instead of speaking out 
plainly on the attitude of the Government, as did the 
Duke of Devonshire, seem to imagine that a half-hearted 
support of Mr. Balfour may be reckoned as a form of 
attack on Protection. We certainly had no desire to 
wound the feelings of any Free-trade Unionists. Our 
intention was rather to carry out a military maxim in- 
culcated by certain eighteenth-century writers on the art 
of war. They state that when a body of troops is seen 
to waver in an attack, or to show unwillingness to 
advance, it is a good thing to discharge a round of 
grape into the rear of the column. “This will often 
creatly increase the élan with which ‘the attack is carrie] 
out.” In following this advice we must not be taken to have 
acted with any iil-teeling or prejudice against combatants 
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‘]] subsequently do good service in the 
who pa mast it prior whch is before us. But in 
bard as in other battles, we must remember that standing 
poy defensive will never win the day, and that the 
o affective form of defence $s the attack, and the attack 
0 


pressed home. 





UNWILLING SOLDIERS. 


ho have watched the development of the 
yg question in Germany during the last five or 
six years cannot but have been struck by the growing signs 
that all is not well with the German Army either in the 
ranks or among the officers, and that gradually militarism 
in its present form is becoming something incompatible 
with the social and political conditions of modern Germany. 
There was a time, and especially before the Austrian and 
Franco-German Wars, when the Army in Germany, with 
all its faults, was at any rate essentially national. It 
was rigid, it was harsh, it was despotic, but it did embody 
the national spirit, and there was no very obvious cleavage 
between the civil population and the great military machine. 
The frugality, the dutifulness, the dogged if rather dull 
thoroughness which in those days marked the mass of the 
German people were faithfully reproduced in the Army. 
The German military caste might be disagreeable, and 
might arrogate to itself a privileged position, but it fully 
shared the ideals of plain living, high thinking, and 
hard work which belonged to the rest of Germany, and 
there was thus an essential solidarity between the Army 
and the people. Though very possibly the German Army 
has not yet lost its military perfection, it can hardly be 
doubted that a great change has come over it. It does not 
fit into the national life as it used to. In the first place, 
its pretensions are challenged by civilians,—fearfully and 
anxiously, of course, but still they are challenged. Next, 
the officers have become much more of a caste than formerly, 
and at the same time are not content with the old simple 
German life. The desire to dress well, to live well, and 
to lead a life of luxury and pleasure has been immensely 
developed, and every now and again the Law Courts 
give us glimpses into very sordid aspects of military life. 
No doubt it would be grossly unfair to take these glimpses 
as proof of a widespread demoralisation. The German 
officer, speaking generally, is anything but a gambler 
ora debauchee; but there is proof that the sense of caste 
is becoming so rigid that it is felt necessary to protect and 
shelter undesirable persons simply because they are officers. 
The duelling code, which is maintained in spite of the law 
of the land, the way in which officers are actually en- 
couraged to commit acts of violence on civilians for fancied 
insults, and the savage cruelty shown in enforcing military 
discipline, are all signs that militarism feels that ite 
privileges and powers are being attacked, and, like an 
aristocracy in face of popular hatred, believes that the 
only safety lies in facing the howling mob bravely, holding 
firmly together, and striking quickly and very hard the 
moment the other side shows the slightest attempt to 
challenge the right of dominance. 


But remember that in this case the Army does not mean 
the soldiers as a whole, but only the officers and non- 
commissioned officers, who are permanent, and a section 
of the privates, who for various reasons throw in their lot 
with the military machine. The mass of the peasants and 
workmen who pass through the Army do not share the 
sense of militarism. They are, and look upon themselves 
as, merely the raw material which is handled by the 
military caste. The majority, no doubt, in spite of 
everything, are fairly contented, and though they may 
dislike their enforced period of soldiering, nevertheless 
quite thir training with a certain sense of pride in the 
Arny, or at any rate leave it with a feeling of awe for their 
military superiors. They have been “ broken in,” and will 
henceforth obey. A minority, however, and numerically a 
very large minority, are never properly broken in. They 
are always unwilling soldiers. They regard militarism as 
the curse of the nation, and though they dare not protest 
openly, they are possessed by a slow-burning fire of hatred 
forthe Army. It is not merely that they are not proud 
of it. They loathe it, and would regard its overthrow with 
actual satisfaction. Thus the Army with the colours, and 
still more the Reserves, contain a large proportion of men 
Who, as we have said, are unwilling soldiers. Many of 





them are actually enrolled in the Socialist organisations 
and would obey, if they dared, chiefs outside the Army, 
while all are inspired by the Socialistic spirit of protest 
and revolt against the existing régime. When such men 
are to be found in the ranks in large numbers, and when 
the officers have been in the true sense denationalised— 
become, that is, a caste with caste interests to serve rather 
than merely a selected portion of the nation—and finally, 
when there is a growing sense of conflict between the civil 
and the military ideals, can it be said that all is well with 
the German Army ? 

In support of the view we have just stated comes a 
telegram in Wednesday’s Times describing an article in 
the Gil Blas entitled ‘‘ Grandeur et Décadence de l’Armée 
Allemande.” According to the writer, the town recruits 
are converting the country recruits to Socialism, and so 
the barracks are actually becoming schools of Socialism. 
“It is the recruits from the towns who lead and 
dominate their village comrades. The action of their 
superiors is powerless to counteract that influence, and 
as all reference to politics is carefully excluded from 
military education, the officers do not even consider 
it to be part of their business to attempt to do so.” 
Referring to the officers, the writer in the Gil Blas recalls 
the saying of the Prince de Ligne, “ Woe to the luke- 
warm!” He says that the German officers, as a rule, are 
not even lukewarm. Many of them perform coldly and 
mechanically a service which has become more and more 
cold and more and more mechanical. “The scope for 
intelligence and initiative has become daily more restricted, 
all losing sight of the essential object of armies, which -is 
war, and thinking only of throwing dust in the eyes of 
their superiors at the time of inspection.” The Gil Blas 
recognises, however, that there are exceptions, and that it 
must be admitted that the supreme management has re- 
mained remarkable. ‘“ Most of the generals at the head of 
the hierarchy are, it says, men of great merit, and it would 
be dangerous to conclude from the preceding facts that 
Germany has ceased to be formidable or that she is about 
to lose her supremacy.” Though this indictment is 
naturally to some extent suspect as coming from France, 
we think we may safely conclude that the able and careful 
Paris correspondent of the Times would not have given 
it the distinction of a telegraphic summary if he did not 
know that the writer was a person whose opinion was 
at any rate worthy of consideration. Further proof of 
what we have said as to the gradual alienation of the 
German people as a whole from the military caste is given 
in the German novel, “ In a Small Garrison Town,” made 
famous by the Court-Martial and the sentence passed 
upon its writer, and by the way in which the incident 
has been received in Germany. The novel and the whole 
incident show the demoralisation which has affected a 
part, and the denationalisation which has affected the 
whole, of the German Army,—an organisation of which, 
if things do not soon change, it may become true to say 
that, while the officers belong to a strict military caste, 
the men belong to the civilian population, and are there- 
fore at heart intensely hostile to their leaders. 

We have looked at the problem of unwilling soldiers 
chiefly from the social standpoint, and seen the dangers 
and difficulties that they present. The military difficulties 
are, however, quite as great. We venture to say that if 
the proportion of unwilling soldiers—of men who do not 
want to be soldiers, and, since they were forced to be 
soldiers, loathe the Army and all that pertains to it—once 
rises beyond a certain point, the Army thus affected is in 
grave peril of becoming useless for fighting purposes. 
It has been said that what really destroyed the Prussians 
at Jena was not the superiority of the French, but 
the fact that the Prussian Army was full of unwilling 
soldiers,—of Polish recruits who desired that their 
own side should be beaten. The unwillingness of the 
Italians in the Austrian Army at Sadowa is also said 
to have proved a difficulty to the Austrians. But if the 
present tendencies develop—and every German regiment, in 
addition to the essential non-fighters who are to be found 
in every army resting on compulsory service, contains also 
a large number of those who are unwilling soldiers from 
social and political reasons—is it likely that the German 
Army will be able to escape the fate which the teachings 
of history assign to all military organisations filled with. 
unwilling soldiers? It is possible, of course, that the 
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iron discipline, the high courage and ability of the 
officers, the momentum of the great machine, and 
the natural obedience of the German may be so strong 
that they will neutralise all the bad effects of the 
presence of so large a number of unwilling soldiers 
in the ranks. Meantime we note one curious fact. 
It is alleged by persons competent to express an opinion 
that one reason why the Germans intend to retain a 
close fighting formation is the knowledge that they have 
so many Socialists, and therefore unwilling soldiers, in 
the ranks that no other formation would be safe. In a 
word, they must go into action in close order because so 
large a proportion of the individual soldiers cannot be 
trusted. This may be good politics, but it is clearly very 
bad soldiering. The danger of adopting a military forma- 
tion from other than purely military reasons is obvious. 
In fighting the odds are always so close that no advantage 
can be safely given away, and an advantage is always given 
away in war if a course of action is adopted from any 
but purely military reasons. No doubt it will be said 
in certain quarters that we are entirely wrong in our 
suggestion that German views as to close formation have 
anything whatever to do with Socialism. At the same 
time, we believe that those who know Germany best will 
be inclined to give some credit to this suggestion,— 
which, at any rate, is no invention of our own, but one 
often mentioned by soldiers of other nations. But be 
this as it may, we assert without fear of contradiction 
that the internal condition of the German Army is not 
wholly satisfactory even to its own chiefs, and that if a 
comparison is made between its morale now and the 
morale of the troops who fought at Sadowa and Sedan, 
the comparison will be strongly in favour of the soldiers 
of thirty years ago. But morale is the soul of an army, 
—the invisible flame within it by which it lives and fights 
and has it being. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 


E are rather proud of having been right through- 

out about the Panama Canal. We main- 

tained that the short route would be the one ultimately 
selected, and, after M. de Lesseps’s failure, that the 
Americans would construct the canal, would treat it 
as more or less a canal within their own territory, and 
would obtain the consent of the world to that most 
important innovation. Many among our best informed 
friends were quite irritated by our tenacity. They talked 
of the rights of the French, of our own Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, of the steady opposition of American magnates 
interested in the Pacific railways, and, we think, really 
believed those obstacles sufficient, if not to prevent the 
cutting, at least to postpone any use of the canal until 
the next generation. They forgot that the Union is one 
of the greatest Powers in the world, and probaily the 
richest, and that the Pacific States, a portion of its 
territory with a most hopeful future, are cut off from 
its other divisions by the barrier of enormous distances. . 
That was partly overcome by constructing giant railways ; 
but railways are, as compared with waterways, a most 
costly, und for passengers a most wearing, method of 
transit, while their comparative advantage in speed 
decreases every day. Within ten years we shall have 
great steamers on the oceans “doing” their steady thirty 
miles an hour. It seemed to us certain that as a water- 
way to the Pacific States could be made, the Union would 
make it at whatever cost, and that when made it would 
see to it that the canal should be as free from violent 
interruption in the future as any river or canal within its 
own dominion. All this is now happening. The Government 
of Washington, once aroused to the necessity of the canal 
for its own advantage as well as that of the world, acted 
with characteristic energy. It endeavoured at first to 
secure control by a lavish use of its unequalled financial 
resources. It bought up the French shareholders’ claims and 
concessions, and arranged, as it imagined, for the purchase 
of the sovereign rights possessed by the State of Colombia, 
which is one of the vast but thinly populated, feeble, and 
imperfectly governed Federal Republics into which the 
South American Continent is divided. At this point, how- 





ever, a serious hitch occurred. There is no telling what a 
Spanish-American «ble and chivalric as he often is, will 
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do for gain or for his pundonor, about which latter he: + 
jealous as any duellist ; and to the amazement of manki, up 
the Congress of Colombia suddenly rejected the u, it! 
conveying the canal route to the United States as infyi its So 
ments of a sovereignty which they were bound as try gd 
to preserve intact. Whether this motive really sna ho] 
the recalcitrant representatives at Bogota, as any pi 177) 
reads the first clause of the subsequent Treaty bety, fr 
Panama and the Union will agree that it may have Pg pl 
or whether the Deputies hoped for yet more liberal] eat * 
will probably never be known ; but at all events ther ba a 
an apparent deadlock. Deadlocks, however, have a halit « 
of giving way when the Government of the United States th 
is in earnest, and there was an element in the question of qi 
which observers in Europe had never thought. th 
Panama, in which the Isthmus is situated, though it jg th 
for South America a tiny territory, only half the size of ip 
England and Wales, and with less than a quarter of , it 
million people, is still a Republic, though federally unite, 5] 
with Colombia; and as Colombia seceded from Noy ni 
Granada, Panama claims the right of seceding fry te 
Colombia also. Her people, whose ruling caste harg E 
watched the negotiations for years, of course regard thy tl 


future canal as a magnificent asset; expect, with good a 
reason, to be all enriched by its traffic; and were greatly ¥ 
enraged by the idea of its abandonment. They appealeg r 
to the sacred right of insurrection, took possession of theip 

ports, declared Panama a free Republic, and asked th 

United States for recognition. 

Then the Government of Washington saw its chang 
and seized it with a decision which has rather taken thy | I 
world’s breath away. President Roosevelt recognised thg 
Republic of Panama, signified courteously but unmis. 
takably that he intended to protect Panama, and then 
looked round to see who objected. There was no on 
except Colombia ; Colombia did not signify ; and a Treaty 
was drawn up with Panama which virtually makes of 
that Republic a protectorate of the United States. Its 
independence is guaranteed by Article I.; but s0 is 
its “protection,” and Panama grants in perpetuity the 
use, occupation, and control of a zone of five miles 
on either side of the canal, and in that canal the 
United States is to have a monopoly, while within that 
zone the Government of Washington is to possess all 
rights which it “would possess and exercise if it wer 
sovereign of the territory within which the lands and waters 
are located,” to the “entire exclusion of the Republic of 
Panama of any such sovereign rights, power, and authority.” 
It is a little difficult for plain men to see the differens 
between such rights thus conceded to a Power strong enough 
to enforce them, and naked sovereignty; but our readers 
will observe that the pwndonor pleaded by Colombia is care. 
fully evaded. The United States are to be sovereign only 
by a perpetual lease. They are also to be sovereign withia 
the islands off Panama—we foresee a difficulty some day 
as to the three-mile limit—they may erect fortifications, 
and the canal itself is declared neutral and free of any 
duties except for toll. It is, in fact, to be the property of 
the Union, and to be protected by the Union, but, except 
as regards tolls, is to be for all the rest of the world an 
arm of the sea. That is a momentous Treaty, and of 
cource, as neither the United States nor Panama make 
international law, endless questions could be raised as to 
its details; but the probability is that it will be accepted 
by the world without too much discussion. Our interests 
are greatly fayoured, for we also possess provinces on the 
American coast: of the Pacific, and greatly require a short 
neutral waterway to them; while France has already 
announced that, the French shareholders in the canal 
being secured, she has no objections to offer ; and Germany 
has recognised the new Republic. No Power in the world 
is prepared seriously to resist such a group, and the canal 
may now therefore be regarded as one left to the engineers 
to complete. 

Will they complete it within, say, the next ten years? 
We think they will, aud perhaps in much less time. The 
calculation of possibilities was finished by the French 
engineers, who reported favourably; some of the work 
is finished; the American engineers have magnificent 
driving powers; the American Treasury is inexhaust- 
ible; and the States possess in their younger negro 
population an immense reservoir of labour which it 
will be possible to tap. The West Indies will be drawn 
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by M. de Lesseps’s agents, and 
wom 2 ey caaiaie that the civilised Indians of 
it is by erica, if liberally paid, will be unwilling or unable 
Bath assistance. What is really required, and what we 
ee meident Roosevelt will exert himself energetically 
bepe is sanitary regulations for the workers. The 
” - neglected this with a carelessness which they dis- 
nla’ ad also in Egypt and in Tunis, and their workmen 
D sonscripts died like flies, or receded from work hope- 
® ly invalided. American doctors from the South, how- 
a 7 understand malaria ; rules which ensure the safety of 
ee places can readily be enforced; and we may hope 
thet the work, gigantic as it will be, may be completed 
without the frightful tale of deaths which accompanied 
the execution of the Suez Canal. If that can be avoided, 
the whole world will watch the cutting not only with 
interest but sympathy, for the whole world has made up 
its mind that it will be beneficial. The Suez Canal, in 
acho of Lord Palmerston’s predictions, has produced 
nothing but good to mankind, and an easier water route 
to the Far East must commercially benefit America, 
Europe, and China. What the precise results will be of 
the increased intercourse we do not know; but then there 
are few great movements in the history of the world of 
which any one beforehand could foretell the precise 


results. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CHURCH. 


HIS war between the French Government and the 
T Roman Catholic Church becomes intellectually more 
interesting as it proceeds. The recruits are levied by 

blic opinion, and it is so difficult to foresee how opinion 
will be affected by each successive mancuvre. The vote 
of Friday week in the Senate was a distinct and heavy 
triumph for the assailing party. M. Combes had introduced 
a Bill excluding members of the unauthorised religious 
Associations from engaging in any branch of the work of 
education, when M. Delpech interposed with an amendment 
including all authorised as well as unauthorised religious 
Associations. This was accepted, rather, we fancy, to the 
surprise of his followers, by the Premier, and was carried 
by 147 votes to 186. As the Senate is upon all religious 
questions more moderate than the Chamber of Deputies, 
there is no doubt that the popular body will endorse the 
vote, which will then be a law prohibiting all members of 
monastic Associations, male or female, from teaching any- 
body. No Anti-Clerical measure has been passed in our 
time with so far-reaching a scope, and as both Senate 
and Chamber are elected by universal suffrage, it 
must, until reversed, be held to prove that the 
majority of French electors are prepared to dispense with 
monasteries and nunneries as working institutions alto- 
gether. They certainly will not be inclined to keep them 
up for the purposes of prayer, contemplation, or expiation, 
for which also they now claim to exist, and the next step 
in the battle will be, it would seem likely, except that the 
unexpected rather than the expected always happens in 
litics, their suppression under penalty of expulsion from 
trance. French electors have never yet punished Repre- 
sentatives for Anti-Clerical votes, and we think it may be 
accepted without exaggeration that the majority in France 
is opposed to the monastic system,—that is, to the most 


cherished, though not the most necessary, instrument of 


the Roman Catholic faith. The state of opinion, in fact, 
80 far as we can gather, is something like this. The believing 
Roman Catholics, from the Church’s point of view, who 
number, if we may judge from the result of elections, 
about a third of the male population of France, are re- 
inforced, first, of course, by all Monarchists and those 
who hold, whether believing or unbelieving, that obedience 
to the Church is essential to the good order of the com- 
munity; and next, by a considerable body of those who, 
like M. Clémenceau, hold that the right of religious 
liberty which is guaranteed by the Republic includes 
the right to associate at will for purposes of wor- 
ship. They are further reinforced, though not at the 
polls, by a body, which probably includes a clear majority 
of the women of France, who believe that the ques- 
tion should be decided, not on its merits, but by the 
authority of the Church. The remaining voters, consti- 
tuting a large majority of the citizens of France, are ia 








the main favourable to the existence of the secular clergy, 
partly from a lingering belief in the value of their offices, 
partly from a disinclination to abolish that which has 
always existed, but mainly from a desire for household 
peace. A Frenchman rarely fights his wife’s opinions, and 
it is a specialty of French sceptics that they are, on the 
whole, desirous that the women of their household should 
continue to reverence doctrines which they themselves at 
least profess to despise. 

We are unable, Protestants though we are, to think this 
attack upon the monasteries either wise or just. Upon 
two points, indeed, the French freethinkers have at least 
logic behind them. In a country where the State claims a 
complete right of controlling education, it is logical to 
affirm that it must exercise a supreme power over the 
selection of the teachers. It does so in theury already, for 
no unauthorised person can open a school in France. If, 
therefore, the Chambers declare that persons without 
family ties who associate themselves together for religious 
purposes are undesirable teachers of the young, there is 
no answer, except to affirm that the State is making a 
blunder. Nor, as M. Combes has already admitted, is it 
possible to exclude the parochial clergy from this con- 
demnation, except upon the argument that as the State 
pays them, and, in fact, indirectly selects them, it is 
impossible to admit that they are necessarily undesirables. 
That is to assert that a thing can be and not be at one 
and the same time, which is the intellectual fallacy into 
which Frenchmen are usually most disinclined to fall: 
Again, it is impossible to deny that if the law of mort- 
main is defensible, it may fairly be applied to the holding 
of wealth by: monastic Associations. The old reason for 
that law—namely, the fact that as the Associations do not 
waste and do not die, and always attract at least a 
portion of the wealth of the dying, they must ultimately 
obtain too large a share of the national fortune—is as 
valid against the monasteries as against any individuals who 
would benefit by the absence of a mortmain law. But to 
prohibit the teaching of the young by monks or nuns is to 
annihilate in the completest way the inherent right of 
parents to settle the religious education of their offspring 
during theirearly years. Thelegislative right of the majority 
is, in fact, extended to regions over which it has no claim. 
When, again, this claim is extended to the right of sup- 
pression, the very principle of religious liberty is abandoned. 
Every man in France is to have a right of association with 
others of like objects for the purpose of selling figs, but is 
not to have it for the purpose of worshipping God after 
his own fashion. Grant the utmost that any Mr. Kensit 
could say as to the folly or the unscriptural character of 
monastic Associations, and still, while we allow Mahom- 
medans or Buddhists to associate, to deny the privilege to 
a particular sect of Christians is so hopelessly illogical as 
to involve a wide departure from the principles, not only 
of civil liberty, but even of toleration. 

We must add that this course of policy in the special 
circumstances of France is obviously unwise. In adopting 
it the Republic—which is not yet, it must be remembered, 
in France, as it is in America, a self-existent institution, 
whose continuance is not even discussed in thought—adds 
to the number of its political enemies hundreds of thousands 
of voters who become convinced that under that form of 
government the freedom of piety is impossible. It gives 
up the hope of converting them, and makes of opposition, 
from an intellectual duty, a duty of the inner conscience. 
‘That was the position in Ireland previous to Roman Catholic 
emancipation, and it would be the position of the millions 
of India but that the British Government adopts what we 
call the position of Gallio, and what is really the position of 
all who sincerely believe that no man can have a right to 
control by law the strictly religious action of another’s con- 
science. If the monastic Orders of France in any way make 
themselves hostile to ordinary civil law, as, for example, by 
refusing taxes or resisting the conscription, let them be 
suppressed, or in any other way compelled to obey the 
majority ; but to punish religious men merely because they 
are associated for religious purposes, and before they have 
shown that those purposes are dangerous to the community, 
is neither more nor less than persecution, and will in the 
end be visited by the natural penalty. The reaction which 
always comes in France will come more speedily, and will 
direct itself more decidedly against the form of govern- 
ment under which such legislation is possible. The voters 
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will not, perhaps, re-establish the monasteries, but they 
will allow the party or the man who has grasped power 
to permit the old Associations. to glide once more into 
authorised and very powerful existence. 





PROTECTION AND CORRUPTION. 


HE Daily Chronicle of Tuesday contains a very timely 
article by Mr. Sydney Brooks, founded on one by Mr. 
Chalmers Roberts in the November number of the World’s 
Work entitled “‘ Making of a Protective Tariff,” on the re- 
lation between Protection and corruption as it exists in the 
United States. Mr. Brooks has himself seen something 
of the processes which Mr. Chalmers Roberts describes, so 
that he is able to add such confirmation as the testimony 
of an English witness can supply. The scene of this 
really wonderful drama is the House of Representatives 
at Washington, and it is divided into two acts. The first 
takes place in the Committee of Ways and Means, and the 
second on the floor of the “House. There is also a pro- 
logue, which is continued as a sort of chorus behind the 
scenes, and heard at intervals throughout the performance. 
This prologue has todo with the preparation, first of the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Ways and Means, and next of the 
whole House, for the work that each has todo. That work is 
the construction and passing of a Tariff Bill. The con- 
struction belongs to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
the members of which are appointed by the Speaker. The 
first step is to go through the existing Tariff Act in order 
to determine which of its figures shall be changed. This 
necessarily opens up the whole question. The Committee 
seldom has any first-hand knowledge of the points in- 
volved, so it has to be guided by public hearings, at which 
every interest that thinks itself affected by the proposed 
legislation seeks to present its case as effectively as 
possible. “The witnesses,” says Mr. Brooks, “are all 
interested parties. Whether lobbyists working for their 
living, Congressmen currying favour with their con- 
stituents, or manufacturers who realise that a little 
judicious manipulation may mean millions in cold cash, 
all who appear before the Committee have something 
tangible to gain by influencing its decisions...... 
There is no one to question, criticise, or even cross-examine 
their wildest statements. The consumers throughout are 
absolutely unrepresented ; the organised few ride rough- 
shod as usual over the unorganised many.” The lamenta- 


about ‘deals’ innumerable. The grou ; 
increase in the duty on senneteataghall pi ar 1s: > 
an alliance with those hoping to prevent any reduct; er 
the duty on sugar.” Regard for the public interest ¢ . 
in the Protectionist sense, is excluded. The maker of pe 
rails may honestiy be of opinion that while in the 

this industry Protection will really benefit the Prt ¢ 
can only be injurious to the country to extend it to * te 
But in practice the two things cannot be separated. Pas 
of the price which he has to pay for the votes which Bs 
protect steel rails is his readiness to add his vote to th . 
which are to continue the protection of sugar. abc 
the contagion spreads. “Sugar allies itself with in 
tobacco is leagued with silk, wool grasps hands with 
kerosene.” Even this is not the worst feature of th 
system. Protection tends to drive every other subject po 
of a politician’s mind. “I wonder,” says Mr. Brooks 
“whether it is quite realised in England how harj 
Americans have found it to get away from the tarif 
how it dominates every other question, and gathers and 
absorbs into itself the politics and passions of the nation.” 
The same causes will have the same consequences whether 
the theatre of their working be the United States or Great 
Britain. “From budget to budget men’s thoughts and 
time and interests will be engrossed with specific and 
ad valorem duties, tariff schedules, and rebates, to the 
exclusion of all else. Political questions will become 


pocket questions, by the side of which mere matters of - 


conviction, statesmanship, principles will seem subsidiar 
and uninteresting.” In the United States Protection has 
“accustomed vast numbers of people to look upon ths 
National Legislature as a machine that worked one way 
will put money into their pockets, and worked another 
way will take it out; it has impregnated America with thg 
mercenary view of politics.” 

The mischief does not stop at the House of Representa. 
tives. It tends to spread over the whole field of American 
society, The prologue and chorus of which we spokea little 
way back are hard at work outside the Legislature. “ Repre. 
sentatives of all the great protected trades have come to 
Washington, taken sumptuous suites of apartments at 
the hotels, and begun a season of lavish hospitality to 
inconspicuous members of Congress whose votes may some 
day be of great service for what looks like an unimportant 
little line in a schedule, but which really means millions 
and millions to the sugar refiners or the steel kings.” One 





tions which Mr. Chamberlain puts into the mouths of the 
various industries of England are reproduced in America. 
The wealthiest Trusts in the country will “pose as the 
guardians of an infant industry whose very existence is 
threatened by the ‘pauper labour’ of Europe.” Mr. 
Brooks quotes the instance of a man who wanted a duty 
imposed on chlorate of potash. The Committee, possibly 
aly for form’s sake, asked for some reason for doing what 
he asked of them. ‘“ Well, chlorate of potash was a raw | 
material used in calico-dyeing, blasting-powder, and the | 
manufacture of matches. ‘All these industries had Protec- | 
tion; therefore chlorate of potash was entitled to it.” 
This was the general argument on which he relied. 
But it was reinforced by a particular one. He him- 
self had invested £30,000 in the manufacture, and thus 
given employment to fifty men. No sooner had be bene- 
fited his countrymen in this way than there came a fall in 
prices, the profits disappeared, and the patriotic manu- 
facturer had to close his works, and see the dyers of calico 
and the manufacturers of blasting-powder and matches 
growing rich on the lower prices which had driven him 
out of the field. The array of reasons was wound up by 
one which we may suppose to have had an etymological 
force. Chromate of potash was already protected; why 
should not chlorate of potash be equally favoured? It 
would have been hard if a difference of merely two letters 
should make a difference of 25 per cent.induty. Anyway, 
the Committee thought that it would be hard, and chlorate 
of potash was placed in the list of protected articles. 
During a brief hour, says Mr. Sydney Brooks, “I saw the 
process repeated in the case of hides, quinine, and anthracite 
coal.” 

In his manner the Tariff makes its way through the 
Committee of Ways and Means. Then it has to be accepted 
by the House, and the process is repeated on a larger 
scale and with more elaborate preparation. 
ties of the situation,” says Mr. Chalmers Roberts, “ bring 








“The necessi- | resemble one another. 
guarantee of political purity. Corrupt Courts are as common 


great company is believed to maintain a special register of 
every member both in the National and State Legislatures, 
His past history, his present ambitions, all that he is known 
to wish for or suspected of liking better than he would 
acknowledge, are all noted, so that if an offer is made it may 
be directed towards his most vulnerable point. ‘The range 
of prices differs, of course, for various classes and for 
various men, but the company starts with the assumption 
that all are to be influenced, if only the price that each will 
take can be ascertained. A Wall Street tip will secure 
one man, a social good time will attract another, the 
smiles of a pretty woman, or the fear that he will lose his 
seat if he disregards the warning given him, these and 
other forms of temptation or pressure have each their use. 
The capture of groups in the House itself is completed 
and made effectual by the capture of individual members 
outside the House. 

These are the consequences of Protection in the United 
States,—consequences of which the triumph of Tammany, 
at which we were all so virtuously shocked the other day, 
was but anoffshoot. They are also the consequences which 
Mr. Chamberlain assures us can never be reproduced in 
England. It is a natural and amiable confidence on his 
part, but we should like to have some indication where the 
evidence on which it rests is to be looked for. What are 
the reasons which lead him to think that Englishmen will 
resist the temptations to which so many of the citizens of 
the United States have yielded? It cannot be difference 
of race, for the original strain is the same in both, and 
both have drawn to themselves additions from every quarter. 
It cannot be difference of religion, for in both countries 
a Protestant majority faces a Roman Catholic minority. It 
can hardly be the form of government, for though the one 
is a Monarchy and the other a Republic, their political 
institutions, after the Court has been excluded, closely 
And the existence of a Court 1s no 
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. Legislatures. The only explanation 
in pee My ay eg Chazabeclain believes in an excep- 
ed ne rx sales as inherent in the American character, 
tiona wh he sees no trace in the English character. If 
ore ground of his security, we cannot compliment 
oe ‘ther the accuracy or the charity of his diagnosis. 
pe ide the tariff and political zone the average American 
ae as honourable and God-fearing a man as the average 
Baton For ourselves, at all events, we shall continue to 


believe that like causes will produce like effects. 








RESTLESSNESS IN AGF 


E are all familiar with the impatience which comes 
W naturally with age and failing health, the intolerance 
of little hindrances, the inconsequence in argument, the 
petulance in comment, which are the first signs of senility. 
But there is another kind of impatience which has a wholly 
different meaning. It comes to the high-spirited, strenuous 
man when he feels the hand of Age on him, or that premonition 
of death which the human body in some hidden way can give 
toits owner. A man whose soul is centred ona great ideal 
to which his life’s work has been given chafes at the thought 
that he must be taken before seeing its realisation. A man, 

_ again, of fiery energy, whose days have been spent in conflicts, 
may redouble his efforts at the prospect of their cessation, 
and show an almost hysterical vitality in his closing years. 
Itis a commonplace of literature. The men of the greatest 
power have the least toleration for petty triumphs, the most 
abiding sense of the smallness of their doings and the magni- 
tude of their task. That line of “In Memoriam” which was 
one of the last utterances of Mr. Rhodes is a cry on the lips 
of all who fix their eyes on a far horizon. Haste to justify 
themselves, either to make practical some idea, or to walk a 
little further on the road, is the last intirmity of the strongest 
and best. For them there ean be no afternoon. Their view 


of age is the view of the old huntsman in “ The Flight of the | 


Duchess” :— 
“What's a man’s age? He must hurry more, that’s all; 
Cram in a day what his youth took a year to hold.” 
They cannot be content, like Bacon, to leave the under- 
standing of their work and character “to foreign nations 
and the next ages,” or to suffer gladly that others should 
complete what they have begun. Te have led the people to 
the Promised Land, and then to get no more than a Pisgah 
sight of it, is a bitter trial for human nature. 
There are two forms which this restlessness may take. The 
practical worker, the statesman, explorer, thinker, artist, 
may chafe at the fiat which bids him give up his task before 
completion. A year or so more and the great policy will be 
a fact, a new State or a new Empire will be created, the 
barrier mountain will have been crossed and’ the new 
continent beyond explored, the great system of philosophy 
which is to reconcile conflicting creeds will have been given 
to the world, the last touch will have been added to the 
picture which has been a lifetime in the making. To weaker 
souls the thought brings despair; but to the higher spirits it 
means only an increase of earnestness, And therein lies 
danger. To the man whose work is of a personal kind, such 
as the writer or the painter, an access of energy, however 
feverish, matters comparatively little. But to the maker of 
nations, the statesman, the sudden quickening of pace may 
mean the undoing of a life-work. When we build successfully 
we build in tacit alliance With natural forces, biding our time 
and making broad and deep our foundations. We believe that 
Time is on our side, and believing also that “the counsels to 
which Time hath not been called, Time will not ratify,” we 
dare not move too fast. Short-cuts, which policy forbade in 
those earlier days when we had patience, are not more 
justifiable now in our old age. The temptation, indeed, is 
superhuman. It is natural to wish to hurry a work to its 
completion while you are still there to superintend, for who 
knows that you may trust your successors? To bring life to 
some full satisfying close is an essential if you are to say 
“Nune Dimittis” with a quiet mind, and the stronger 
touls have a hunger for finality. They do not see that 
the gratification of an instinct, which, however noble, is 
4 personal one, may gravely endanger the permanence of that 


see the tower clear of scaffolding they build the last story 
hastily, the first north wind may send it down about the ears 
of their children. “So little done, so much to do,” is a fine 
motto for life, but so far as concerns methods, Goethe's 
Ohne Hast, ohne Rast, is perhaps a safer maxim. But there 
is another form of restlessness in age, which is not con- 
cerned with the completion of a particular work. A man of 
strong natural energy may be content to trust himself and 
his labours, so far as they have gone, to the mercies of his 
successors, but may chafe at the thought that with it all 
he has but realised a fraction of what is within him. The 
consciousness of latent power may drive him to that strange 
flare of genius which we find sometimes in the last years of 
great men. Here there is no need to counsel patience for the 
sake of their work, for they differ from the man who has been 
possessed by the idea of some practical achievement. They 
need not think of the world, but of their own souls,—how to 
find a balm to soothe the feverish love of living from which 
they must soon be free. And haply they may find it, like 
Browning’s Grammarian, in the hope of immortality. 


The one faith which can give patience to the great builder 
among men is the belief that in his work he has been on the 
side of cosmic forces, and that these will cherish and per- 
petuate his efforts. It is a high stretch of human fortitude, 
and few have reached it. The martyr who, believing that 
God is fighting for him, is content to leave his cause in His 
hands, is the most conspicuous example of such a faith. 
There used to be a theory among certain German historians 
—a theory for which, unfortunately, we have no warrant 
in facts—that Caesar, having brought his country to the 
brink of an Empire, chose to forego its consummation, 
thinking that work better done by other hands, and 
deliberately courted the sword of Brutus. If the fable were 
true, it would be a perfect instance of the patience of the 
great builder, who could so purge all personal vanity from 
his soul that for his work’s sake he could choose to leave the 
crowning achievement andthe glory to another. But there 
have beea many cases of men who died without seeing the 
fruit of their labours, but in perfect confidence as to the 
ultimate issue. No restlessness clouded the last days of 
William the Silent, who seemed to the world to be leaving 
his country in as ill a plight as ever, but who was sustained by 
the faith that he had allies whom the world knew not. There 
is a fragment of a song in one of the “ Waverley Novels” 
which represents the attitude of the great man who has not 
achieved a small success, but has laid the foundations of a 
permanent one :— 

“The body to its place, and the soul to Heaven’s grace, 

And the rest in God’s good time.” 

There is no other sedative for the noble impatience which | 
great workers must feel except the belief in some Power in 
the universe which will preserve and complete whatever of 
truth and value their work has contained. It is a presupposi- 
tion of philosophy that the world is not in league to defeat 
the efforts of man in the quest of truth or the moral life. In 
the same way it is a fair supposition that progress cannot be 
permanently impeded by the hiatus of death. The restless 
desire to finish off a work is justifiable only when the haste 
it entails does not do violence to those principles of organic 
growth on which alone permanence is founded. 





THE CINDERELLAS OF GREAT NATIONAL 
OCCASIONS. 


“ OU can please everybody some of the time, and some- 
body all the time, but you cannot please everybody 
all the time,”—in some such way the American statesman’s 
dictum might be parodied to fit the occasion of the visit of 
the King and Queen of Italy to England. To most of us, 
probably, that visit seemed to be nothing else than a splendid 
success; everywhere the King and Queen went they wére 
cheered by enormous crowds, all the newspapers offered them 
the most cordial of welcomes and good wishes, and, in fact, 
everything went off, apparently, as gaily and happily as 
possible. But “you cannot please everybody all the time.” 
There was an omission, it would seem, which must be rectified 
upon future occasions. It was pointed out, under the title 
“A Curious Contrast,” in a letter sent by “A Lover of his 





structure at which they have laboured. If in the desire to 





Country” to Tuesday's Times. The writer begins by observing 
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that had any one cast his eye over the list of Royal or Presi- 
dential guests when King Edward visited the King of Italy 
or M. Loubet, he would have noticed among them the names 
of men “eminent at Rome or Paris in Letters, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Music, and Science.” The arts 
and sciences, that is, were represented at the Royal and 
Presidential functions, as typical of part of the national 
life. In England, however, we arrange things differently. 
“I have from sheer curiosity,” continues “A Lover of 
his Country,” “run through the catalogue of persons in- 
vited, whether to Windsor or to the Guildhall, to meet the 
King and Queen of Italy, and I have not been able to discover 
the name of one single writer, painter, sculptor, architect, 
musician, or scientist, pre-eminent as such, or even eminent.” 
After stating that he is well aware that science, literature, and 
the otber arts can take care of themselves, and do not need 
the patronage of Courts and civic dignitaries, but that never- 
theless their representatives may be greater men than others 
who are invited to be present on these national occasions, 
“A Lover of his Country” ends his letter by expressing the 
belief that he represents rightly the feeling of many of his 
countrymen “if I say that it is much to be regretted that, on 
great national occasions, persons of titular rank, of great 
wealth, or of political prominence should be considered 
adequately representative of the Realm, and that the Arts 
and Sciences should be ignored, as though they were non- 
existent among us.” That is, the arts and sciences are at 
present Cinderellas whom Princes will seek in vain at our 
national balls,—a state of things which ought to be rectified, 
and the elder sisters of wealth and officialdom be shown their 
proper places without delay. 


At first sight, it must be owned, the omission pointed out 
seems a little curious. Those who are truly representative of 
our arts and sciences are after all some of our greatest men,— 
much greater men than, for instance, the various Chairmen, 
Mayors, and clerks who are invited to the Guildhall as guests 
on occasions of this kind; a point which the various Chairmen 
aud Mayors would be the first to admit, since they hold office 
only for specified periods. If they are great men, then, and 
typical of much of the best of the nation’s life and energy, 
why is not a selection made from those who are thoroughly 
representative of the various arts and sciences, and why 
should not such selected representatives be invited to 
Windsor or the Guildhall? The idea seems straightforward 
enough, and attractive; where is the objection to carrying it 
out? Well, there is an answer to that, we believe, and the 
beginning of the answer might perhaps be found in the 

eception given by the public to an average Birthday 
or New Year’s List of Honours. What is the usual com- 
ment of a railway carriage of six men on an Honours 
List? “Six peerages, I see. H’m. Yes, I suppose he’s 
deserved it, and he, and he,—well, I suppose they had to 
give him something, after all that money he gave to the 
League. But—hullo! who in the world is Mr. Jeremiah 
Jenkins? Did you ever hear of the fellow? And Colonel 
T. Whibble-Whibble ? And—what? That nincompoop 
PopworthP Why, I was at school with him.” (For 
some reason or other, this last comment is usually 
expressive of the greatest contempt possible.) “ Many’s 
the time I’ve given Popworth a helping hand,—however, of 
course that doesn’t count. Why, my dear fellow, if it 
hadn’t been for me, Popworth——” And so on. But if 
Popworth’s peerage excites disparaging criticism, matters are 
far worse—at least, occasionally—when it comes to a baronetcy 
or a knighthood, or a class of an Order conferred on literary 
men, or artists, or musicians, or indeed actors. It is all quite 
easy to understand, since everybody who is worth anything— 
and most of us believe we are worth something—has his own 
particular views of the merits of this or that man of letters, or 
artist, or poet, or musician; though, to speak candidly, we 
should say that it is very seldom indeed that the inclusion of 
any name in an Honours List excites real or deep resentment. 
Englishmen, in the mass, are much more ready to congratu- 
late than to sneer; though it is true that exclusion often calls 
forth bitterer criticism than inclusion. 

There is something like the beginning of an answer to the 
question,— Why are not the arts and sciences properly repre- 
sented at functions such as the reception of the King and 


of course, in the realisation of the fact that if the rail, 
carriage carps, or congratulates, or criticises, the rail 
carriage spirit is Just as prominent in official circles as thd 
holders of season-tickets. If six men in a railwa oe 
differ in their estimates of the merits of this or thet na 
or poet, or musician, or architect (it is not one Englishman 
in ten, by the way, who takes any interest in architect 
who is to suppose that any six Court officials would be to n) 
in thorough and complete agreement as to the exact — 
which living artists, or writers, or musicians ought to fill? 2 
course it is the case that in official circles there are jeak 
great differences of opinion as in the railway carriage +7 
club, and the newspaper office. That is a point which , 
ignored too often. The people talk vaguely of what « Th " 
—that is, the Court or the Ministry—decide to do or md 
do. They forget that even in official matters the recom. 
mendations or decisions which “They” make are often 
enough the recommendations or decisions only of a person 
or persons very much like themselves; and if, coming from 
the general to the particular, they were to consider what 
poet, or artist, or musician an official should recommend for 
distinction, they would realise that no official could hope to 
give universal satisfaction by his choice. He would be certain 
to be influenced by his personal tastes and predilections. 
and even if his personal taste happened to be irreproachable 
suppose that his Sovereign did not approve of it? Or, again, 
his Sovereign might be endowed with an admirable critic 
faculty, and the Minister might be devoted to yellow-back 
novels and the music of burlesque opera. What, in either cage, 
would happen? Imagine the King of Ruritania about to pay 
avisit to the King of Barataria, and the Minister of the latter 
King responsible for suggesting the names of invited guests 
submitting the list to his Sovereign. “W——. Whoj 
W: P”—.* With every deference to your Majesty’s decision, 
Mr. W——’s ‘Portrait of his Mother,’ now in the possession 
of the Société des... .”—‘ But I’ve never seen it. What 
about B——? Where is B——'s name? The man who 
painted ‘ Baby’s Playmate.’ One of the greatest animal 
portrait-painters of the age. Of course, put down B—.” 
Imagine a further examination of alist of the names of famous 
living authors. “Why do you bring me this list? Why 
include N——, who merely writes society twaddle and boshy 
metaphysical stuff, and exclude M——, one of the deepest 
thinkers—I’ve never found him obscure, as you seem to 
suggest—of this or any other age?” Or imagine, again,a 
Sovereign imbued with a deep perception of what is good in 
music. “Tell me in confidence,” he might ask his Minister, 
“what is your private opinion of the place in the history of 
musicians which should be assigned to V——?”_ A Minister 
would respectfully suggest reasons and comparisons; 
might urge that V——’s sequences of movements reminded 
him, in their inconsequence, of “She went into the 
garden to cut a cabbage to make an apple-pie”; might 
protest that though his Majesty’s wishes would, of course, be 
respected, it had been his misfortune to anticipate that nothing 
would be farther from the Royal desire than that V— 
should be included in the list of guests. And which would 
be right, and be acclaimed as right, the Minister or the 
Sovereign? Of course, there is no satisfactory answer to the 
question at all. 





The fact is that it is not the custom of English Kings and 
Lord Mayors of London to invite eminent writers, artists, 
architects, musicians, and professors of science to official 
functions simply because official writers, artists, and the 
rest do not exist. We have no official representatives of the 
literary world, none of the world of science; nobody claims 
that the President of the Royal Academy always stands for 
all that is best in English art, or that the Poet-Laureate’s 
writings are always representative of the poetic force of the 
nation. Now and then, of course, a man like Tennyson arises 
supreme in his own province of letters, and then securus 
judicat orbis terrarum,—everybody admits that he ought to 
be invited (though even then he will probably be, like 
Tennyson, a “shy beast,” who “does not like to come out 
of his burrow”). But for the others, who is to be the judge, 
who is to accept the host’s responsibility ? As with the rail- 
way carriage, so with the Minister and the King: opinions 
differ. What is best in art and letters stands and lives apart 





Queen of Italy? And the end of the answer is to be found, 





from officialdom : and it is only by officials that it is necessary, 
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convenient, that the listof those invited to be present 
national occasions should be revised or regulated. 
Offcialdom can only go by rule-of-thumb : and by rule-of- 
thumb it is not possible that representative genius can be 
selected. Milton’s rule is the best :— 

«The State shall be my Governors, but not my critics.” 





THE COUNTRY BOY. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Times writes to point out 
A that the tyranny of the village school is simply spoiling 
the country boy for country work afterwards. This is not 
in the least the fault of the village-school masters, who are 
nerally what boys would call “ good sorts,” but of the system, 
which keeps the boys at school far too late and gives them 
jdeas of distinction quite apart from such credit as they can 
win by doing work well on the farm or among the cattle. It 
makes them inclined to “ cheek” the carter or bailiff, instead 
of learning from them, when, too late, they turn to the natural 
occupation of the countryman, which is farming in one form or 
another. Though the fact is usually quite forgotten by, or un- 
known to, those not practically acquainted with the land, every 
lad who goes to work on a farm may in time become a farmer 
and employer of labour himself, and have a good position. 
Consequently, to discourage him from even making a 
beginning is almost as undesirable as to discourage a town- 
bred lad from going into business as an office-boy or junior 
clerk-assistant. 

The tyranny of the country-school authority, except in a 
few favoured places, is so crushing at present that we are 
tempted to say that the “ country boy” as we knew him of old 
has nearly disappeared. Certainly in most cases he is in total 
eclipse until he is released from the long hours devoted to teach- 
ing him what wonderful things other people do who were not 
brought up like him, were not country boys, and chose totally 
different careers from those in which his father and grand- 
father worked like men and died respected. So keen and 
inquisitorial is the surveillance of the Government, that if a 
cover shoot, one of the greatest joys of boys, takes place on 
any day but a Saturday, and boys are employed as “stops” 
or beaters, the owner of the shoot is liable to a fine. The 
attendance officer turns up on “surprise visits” on such 
occasions on the off-chance of finding some unfortunate little 
lad learning (what is a useful accomplishment) to assist in 
sport, and getting a well-earned dinner anda shilling. Thus 
the old-fashioned country boy, with all his natural vivacity 
and enterprise, and his often very considerable cleverness in 
minor sport, in the management of animals, and in the per- 
formance of his small share of duty about house and farm, 
now hardly begins to take shape until he is emancipated from 
“education,” though in old-fashioned places, on the Downs, 
in the woodlands, in the North Country among the fells, and in 
purely agricultural districts he may still be found in the 
enjoyment of his ancient spirits. The natural country boy 
is much better fed and in better spirits than the town boy, 
mainly because he breathes fresh air. Unless really hard 
work has to be done, fresh air takes the place of food to 
agreat extent. It may be difficult to prove chemically, but 
the fact is certain. A little good food goes a long way in 
the country. The boys are consequently energetic; and the 
variety of their life makes them resourceful. They are also 
proud of their work, however humble. “ Arthur Taylor clean 
the boots right well” was the legend chalked up inside the 
door of the boot-house by the aforesaid Arthur, aged twelve 

years, part of whose work lay in that particular sphere,— 
“clean,” in Suffolk, is the third person present, and contains 
a statement, not a wish. The country boy is very trustworthy 
asarule. He will learn to milk cows, look after dogs, clean 
harness, exercise the pony, pull at the mowing-machine, field 
long-stop at cricket practice, walk all day out shooting if 
“walking” birds is indulged in, go errands on his bicycle with 
unfailing zeal, drive milk-carts and send off the churns, sing 
in the choir, decorate the church if he is told how to, sing 
carols, play in the village band, sell milk round the village, 
“bait” cows by the roads, and “mind” pigs on the stubbles; 
and no doubt he would glean if there were much corn left by 
the new machinery. He does so still occasionally. During the 
last maneuvres the writer met a serious small boy gleaning 
all alone. “They women and girls be all gone to look at the 
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be about,” he remarked. He early learns the secrets of busi- 
ness if he is a smart boy, and invests in rabbits, which are 
“converted” into chickens, and then by the magic of cash 
accumulation into a pig, two pigs, and at last a pony or a 
cow, by which time he has laid the foundations of what may 
eventually develop into a stock farm or a dealing business. A 
little country boy, nowa flourishing coach and waggon builder, 
used to be sent round with the milk of the one family cow 
when he was about eleven years old. He was a fat little boy, 
and felt the toil of carrying the milk round, till the pail grew 
gradually light, to be somewhat of a penance. There came a 
dry year when milk was very scarce, and the produce of the 
family cow was in great demand. The youthful Giles at once 
grasped the situation. No longer did he walk round knock- 
ing at cottage doors. He placed his can squarely in the centre 
of the village green and shouted, “ Milk!” “Them as wants 
it,” he remarked, “can come to J.” 


Naturally the country boy, besides being bright and tract- 
able, is a born farmer, and inherits all the cuteness or practical 
wisdom of the peasant. The owner of a considerable glebe farm 
who had won the good opinion of the small boys in his parish 
did not know whether to be more grateful or embarrassed by 
the good advice which they gave him in the Sunday-school on 
the subject of stocking his land with cows, they pointing out 
to him that they gave just as much milk on a Sunday as any 
other day. The school attendance has almost stopped all 
the interest in minor enterprises, such as bird’s-nesting, 
fishing, nutting, and the like, which formed parts of the 
amusements of the old-fashioned country boy. Those of 
to-day know few or none of the secrets of the woods and fields, 
such as the uncouth Caliban enumerated, but which in Shake- 
speare’s time were, perhaps, common knowledge to every little 
country lad. Some few, however, still learn these accomplish 
ments, and c2n catch crayfish or find wild fruits as well as 
ever. A white-haired little “shepherd’s page” on one of the 
Norfolk heaths, more shy than one of his own lambs, was given 
some handfuls of cake and chocolate by a lady who was lunch- 
ing with her husband in the open, after the latter had been 
shooting. In a short time the boy came back, not to ask for 
more, but to bring a hatful of button-mushrooms which he 
knew where to find, as a return present to his friends. The 
shepherd lad and the ploughboy, who so commonly figure in 
old tales and songs, were anciently the typical country boys, 
and have been so ever since cattle were used to plough, or 
sheep kept in enclosures. The ploughboy figures on the 
prehistoric rock carvings of the Maritime Alps,—there must be 
dozens of portraits of him, using the goad while the plough- 
man guides the plough. As an aid to the shepherd, the boy, 
or “page,” to use the old Norfolk term, helps to move the 
fold hurdles, and aided by the dog, drives or conducts the 
“drafts” from the main flock to any place on the farm where 
they are needed. With the use of horses the ploughboy has 
disappeared, except where the land is so heavy that he has to 
lead the extra horse. 

The country boy of the upper classes, the son of the 
squire or the parson, also suffers acutely from the evils of 
premature education. He used to stay at home till he was 
at least twelve before he went to the public school. Now 
he is swept off to the preparatory school at ten or eleven, 
and then says good-bye to all the joys of the country. 
Solid Latin, cricket, and football become a duty, and our 
young Spartans begin their barrack life (with every luxury) 
straight away. The “classes” have set their approval on 
this, and it is no part of this article to criticise it. But when 
boys stayed longer in the country they learnt many things, if 
of far less importance than cricket. Three-quarters of them 
used to go to the old country grammar schools; so they learnt 
to ride. Almost every gentleman’s son or yeoman’s son had 
his pony. Also they had to make their amusements for them- 
selves, in which they were eminently successful and com- 
pletely absorbed and happy. They read omnivorously in 
the evenings in the country-house libraries, taking down the 
books and lying by the fire. For amusements they had 
riding, fishing (of all kinds, which any small boy can 
graduate in), a little shooting, and plenty of walking 
with their fathers and uncles. They had a regular rural 
calendar of sports and pastimes of their own. In the 
spring, fishing, bird’s-nesting (taken in a serious way and 
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on”), hay-making, village cricket, bathing, helping in the 
harvest field, butterfly collecting, shooting, ratting (at many 
times and seasons), gardening (a brief and enthusiastic 
episode in the spring which died out when the radishes came 
up, and the primroses, transplanted when in flower, were over), 
attending stock-threshing to kill mice and rats, occasional 
runs with the hounds, pole-jumping, walking on stilts, making 
houses or caves, bird-stuffing, carpentering, skating, snow- 
balling, and fossil-collecting. Each and every one of these 
pursuits, if not outside the life of the modern small boy, can 
only be enjoyed at rare intervals, unless he is unusually lucky 
in being kept in the country without damage to his start 
in the educational “mill” But if he can enjoy the old 
country boy’s life for a season, he is seldom much the worse 
for it. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ennoiilifjoreemncts 
HOW AGRICULTURE WAS RUINED BY 
PROTECTION. 
[To Tue Evrror or THE “SpEctTaTor.”] 

S1z,—People often tell us that even if the case of other 
industries “ruined by Free-trade” breaks down, there can be 
no doubt about agriculture. This, at any rate, we are assured, 
is a perfect example of the disastrous results of Free-trade. 
Yet in reality nothing of the kind can be proved. Agriculture 
may be a ruined industry; but if it is, it certainly was not 
ruined by Free-trade, for we have the most absolute proof that 
the agricultural classes protested that they were ruined quite 
as loudly—nay, even more loudly—when they enjoyed Pro- 
tection as they do now. In the very plenitude of Protection— 
that is, in the years 1832 and 1836, when the duty on corn was 
something like 50s. a quarter—agriculture was declared to he 
ruined, land was unlettable, farmers were bankrupt, and land- 
lords had derelict farms on their hands. The facts, however, 
are worth looking at a little more in detail. 


From 1815-46 we had thirty years of closely protected 
agriculture in this country, but the results do not justify 
the sanguine anticipations of the farmer and his friends 
to-day as to the benefits of a tax on food-stulfs. During that 
period no less than three Parliamentary Commissions were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the depression in agriculture, and a 
perusal of the evidence given before two of them, those held 
in 1833 and 1836, affords a useful lesson in the practice of Pro- 
tection as apart from the theory. Witnesses were examined 
coming from every part of the country, including among their 
number landlords, land agents, tarmers, corn merchants, and 
others. A few extracts from this mass of depositions may prove 
of interest at the present moment, for Mr. Chamberlain has told 
us that agriculture has “gone,” and the cry is eagerly taken up 
by many who rashly assume that “tariff reform” gives it a sure 
and certain hope of resurrection. 

Now for a few specimens of English agricultural conditions 
under a Protective system. I will give extracts dealing with 
various counties from the evidesce before the 1836 Comnaission. 
Mr. Smallpiece, a land valuer and an occupier of five or six 
hundred acres of land of all sorts in the neighbourhood of 
Guildford, stated : “I am afraid the farmers have very little capital. 
I fear their capital is gone.” Asked as to a farm near Guildford 
which forty years before had paid 14s, an acre rent, he said that 
recently it had been let at 1s. and 2s. an acre, and was then 7s., 
but would not go higher, as no profit to pay rent was made out 
of it. This, we must remember, was after two magnificent seasons 
such as no farmer ever hoped to see again. Asked as to improve- 
ment among the farmers owing to these wonderful seasons, 
he said: “I do not think the farmers have improved as to 
their capital, because I do not think they have got any.” With 
regard to another farm, formerly let at 1s. 6d. an acre according 
to a statement he had made before the previous Commission, Mr. 
Smallpiece said he was informed by the proprietor that he had 
stated it too favourably; in any case, “he questioned whether it 
was let for so much now.” In answer to a question as to whether 
land let easily now, he replied: “ We cannot find people of capital 
to take it; there are more farms than tenants of capital.”— 
Q. “You think the state of agriculture is at this moment so 
precarious that people of capital do not like to embark on the 
Cultivation of lands? ”—A. “ Certainly.” So much for the farmer 
and the land, and this, remember, after years of Protection, with 
a heavy duty on corn (£1 4s. 8d.a quarter when the price was 
62s., and 1s. per quarter for every 1s. it fell below that), and after 
two magnificent harvests. The labourer was receiving 1s. 1d. 
to 1s. 2d. a day, occasionally 1s. 3d. in a good season. Mr. Small- 
piece was asked as to his diet. “Do you think the labourer 
now subsists more upon potatoes than he did formerly ?”—A. “A 
great deal, and his family particularly. The children live very 
much upon potatoes.”—Q. “Do you not think that is a very 
precarious diet, a diet of potatoes altogether?”—A. “They are 
very healthy.” This was in a year when wheat was so plentiful that 
the farmers were feeding their animals upon it. The results of 





this state of agriculture and the reduction j . 

showed themselves in an increase of crime. a —— of living 
this to there being more people out of employment Po “hteibute 
tainly, and to their being all thrown together into ines «Cer. 
gravel-pits.”—Q. “What drove the labourers to the Pats and 
potatoes ?”—A. “The high price of wheat.” Such, ther —@,% 
condition of affairs in Surrey under Protection, Let — was the 
to another county. * now tum 

Mr. Bowyer, a maltster and farmer in Hunt 
mittee that twenty years ago the farmer eg be tye 
than in 1836, and that he no longer possessed as much a vee 
formerly, that corn was used for pigs, and thereby cePital as 
quantity of the surplus had been removed.” This was af. ner 
when the poor were living on potatoes in other parts ye 
country. Difficulties of transit no doubt accounted for hoe 
great measure. But the effect of the Corn-laws was to eneo m4 
production to such an extent that the result was a glut, and =e 
benefit to the producer. The farmer was really better id 
he had a bad crop than when he had a good one, Mr fet 
went on to say that though, owing to good seasons, wheat W pe 
better quality, yet prices had fallen. “The farmer is woe an, 
wheat is the principal article that he produces,—it js wheat 
principally relies on for his rent and large payments, and that 
has fallen so much that he cannot make up the deficiency by ss 
thing else.” Surely this is strong evidence of the disastrons 
results ensuing, and ensuing inevitably, from an attempt te 
encourage an artificial production of any commodity, 

The evidence from Lincolnshire does not furnish much more 
cheerful reading. Mr. Calthrop, a corn merchant in a large wa 
of business, said that the farmers in the Fens were “in a lament. 
able condition,” that during the last two years the condition of 
even those farmers whose pleughed lands yielded thirty-four 
bushels an acre was lamentably bad “ when they trusted entire] 
to the plough.” Of course, the effect of the Corn-laws had we 
to make them so trust; 1822 had been a “disastrous year,” but 
there had been more failures among farmers since 1833 than even 
in that year. The high prices of the war period had caused the 
ploughing up of rich grazing lands and over-production of wheat 
This is what the Corn-laws had done for Lincolnshire in tyo 
splendid seasons! 

Let us now glance at Essex. Mr. Parker, a land agent and 
large farmer, thought that 20s. a quarter was a fair duty and 
would be sufficient to protect the farmer in a reasonable fashion, 
Yet he had to admit that in his part of the county during four 
seasons running, ending about 1833, rent had been paid out of 
capital. Another Essex farmer gave a much more doleful account 
of his own part of the county. Mr. Page, of Southminster, a sub. 
stantial tenant, who held about eleven hundred acres altogether, 
deposed: “I have lost every year since I have been in business,” 
not upon both his farms, but on one. This was owing to the 
price of wheat. “The outgoings for a great number of years have 
very much exceeded the income ; the proceeds have not been at all 
equivalent to the expenses of the land.” He gave up some other 
land in 1830, and had experienced as much loss on that ason this, 
It was due to the low price of corn during the last two years (ex. 
cevtionally good years as to production!) Wages had fallen from 
12s. to 9s. per week. ‘A great deal of land has been out of occu- 
pation. There is one parish within two miles of me, the parish of 
Maryland, which two or three years ago was almost entirely in 
the hands of the landlords, not out of cultivation, but farmed by 
the landlords.” This is interesting when we remember the bitter 
outcry of derelict Essex a few years ago. Under stringent 
Protection, a whole parish without atenant-farmer! Does a high 
Corn-duty ensure, then, prosperity for him? It seems only tohave 
encouraged him to produce unprofitable crops of grain. 

Let me give one more instance, this time from a Home County. 
Mr. Brickwell, a farmer in Bucks, who had cultivated a large 
quantity of land for thirty-eight years, partly his own and parily 
hired, deposed that he had lost during the last year, which ho 
admitted had been “a beautiful season,” £2 an acre on growing 
wheat, so he had givenit up. “I hear from the farmers whom I 
meet that they caunot pay their way.” In Oxford, near Chipping 





Norton, rents had been reduced 25 per cent., and that alone 
enabled the farmers to meet their liabilities. In the neighbour- 
hood of Buckingham there were two farms entirely out of cultiva- 
tion; one of these farmms was letting at 20s. an acre some years 
ago. Trish competition in wheat and oats and pigs was tho 
principal cause of the widespread distress. Wages had fallen 
from 9s.a week to 8s.and 7s. Even the grazing business had 
fallen off, and the land in the county was getting foul and 
over-cropped. Such was the position of Bucks, a county 
within easy distance of the London market, under a Protective 
tariff. 

I must apologise for the somewhat disjointed nature of this 
communication, but it has been necessary to give the evidence 
from various parts of the country in order to show that in the 
corn-growing districts a Protective duty was ruining the farmer 
and reducing the labourers’ wages. The Corn-laws induced an 
artificial production, while the good seasons decreased the price, 
and as the farmers had nothing else to rely on, they were faced 
with rents they could not afford to pay, fixed according to the 
standard of a high price of corn. Duties on corn are in the long 
run ruinous to farmers ; they encourage hazardous speculation, and 
prices fluctuate much more under them than in a free market, 
where corn merchants have to deal with real wants and necessities, 
and not those artificially created. In proof of this I give the 
percentage average fluctuations under Protection as set forth in 
the table prepared for the Commission of 1833, and printed in its 
Report. The periods given are quinquennial :— : 
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sons of this 1883 Commission are worth noting to-day, 
= saan to embark again on a general Protective system : 
ve te Committee has endeavoured to trace the injurious 
ofects of past legislation. ....- It should be remembered that 
islative measures once taken and long established can rarely 
et edoned without danger, and to retreat is occasionally more 
dangerous than to advance. In conclusion, your Committee avow 
their opinion that hopes of melioration in the condition of the 
Landed Interest rest rather on the cautious forbearance than on 
the active interposition of Parliament.” 


—Iam, Sir, &c., An IMPERIALIST FREE-TRADER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE JAPANESE ARMY. 
[To tae Epiror or THE “ SprcTator.”’] 

Sir,—Ten years is nota very long time to look back upon, and 
yet what wonderful changes have been wrought in that time in 
the opinion of the Western world as regards Japan. Before 
the China-Japan Campaign of 1894-95, when it did think and 
speak of her it did so more with an amused smile than aught 
else, as of a sort of lotus-land peopled by gecshas and “happy 
gnome-like little men.”” But when her forces drove those of 
China before them like so many sheep, destroyed her navy 
and captured her principal ports one after the other, then, led 
by men with but too often only a “globe-trotter’s” experience 
of Japan and her people, and very often not even that, it 
spoke and wrote of her as the “child of the world’s old age 
risen full-statured in a night.’’ It was all very pretty and 
amusing, though it certainly savoured at times of hysteria. 
The unfortunate part of it is, however, that the hysteria seems 
to have become chronic in the case of some of the leading 
London journals. Just why this should be so is perhaps not 
far to seek, for, as Professor Chamberlain in his “Things 
Japanese” says, “a wonderful fale will please folk at a 
distance all the better if made more wonderful still.” 


As an old soldier, and an old Japan resident and late 
instructor in her leading Colleges—military as well as civilian— 
I would like to point out that while the organisation of the 
Japanese Army is pretty nigh perfect, perhaps too much so, 
much is wanting in a very goodly proportion of the material 
composing it. ( Its officers, though well educated, are lacking 
in sound common-sense and powers of initiative.) So long as 
Japan was content with a standing Army of sixty to eighty 
thousand men with the colours, and another forty thousand 
in the Reserves, the ranks of her old-time warrior caste—the 
samurai—offered a sufficiently extensive recruiting field for com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers, and she could pick 
and choose men for the ranks from her hardy agricultural and 
fisher-folk people. The case is very different now, for the 
recent huge increment she has made to her forces has brought 
into all ranks a number of men who in no circumstances 
can be accounted acquisitions or material likely to make good 
soldiers,’ Japan, like India, and other Oriental countries too, 
has long had her fighting classes and non-fighters and 
outcasts. But her conscription laws, like a huge casting-net, 
have gathered in all irrespective of their breed or fighting 
qualities, 

( Another great weakness in the Japanese military system, 
and a growing one too, though time, perhaps, may eradicate 
it, is the existence of class jealousies among Japanese officers, 
naval as well as military.) For it must here be explained that 
when the great revolution of 1868 upset the power of the 
Shogun, the two great clans of Satsuma and Chéshi, who 
had headed it, so arranged matters between themselves—and 
though entirely to their own satisfaction, yet not soto the many 
smaller clans who had helped them—that while the former 
took over the administration of the Navy and police, the 
latter took over that of the Army. And ever since then they 
both have guarded most jealously what their followers have 
long since come to consider each their own peculiar property. 
The Navy and police of Japan have always had Satsuma 





men at their head, and the Army Chéshi men. Commands 
and staff billets, too, in all these Services have been reserved 
for Satsuma and Chéshi men, and so much so indeed that 
the subject has long since become a byword in Japan. But 
big and powerful clans though both Satsuma and Chésha 
are, they are not anything like big enough to supply the 
Services with a sufficiency of officers, and the consequence is 
that young men of other and not too friendly clans are now 
commencing in ever-increasing numbers to join the naval and 
military Colleges of Japan. Many such undoubtedly do so 
with the hope of swamping the Satsuma and Chishi elements 
some day, and so getting a chance of making for themselves a 
military career. Satsuma and Chodsha men, very naturally 
enough, do not like the idea of such a prospect, but they have to 
submittoit,and doso with a bad grace. The resultis that quarrels 
innumerable are now the order of the day in the lower ranks 
of the Japanese Services, with every prospect of their increasing 
as time rolls on, and the rising members of the present genera- 
tion fit themselves for commands and staff billets. So long 
as Satsuma and Chéshii men ruled supreme in their own par- 
ticular Services everything went as smooth as possible, for 
loyalty to the clan is unquestionably one of the greatest virtues 
the Japanese possess. Satsuma and Chéshi men have un- 
doubtedly done great and good service for their country; but 
in the doing of it they have raised around them a host of 
jealous enemies, men who have long hungered for the spoils 
of government, and who mean to have their share some day. 
With the Army and Navy behind it, the “ Sat-Chd” Govern- 
ment, as the Japanese call the—governing—Satsuma and 
Chéshii party, has hitherto had everything its own way; but 
times are changing, and old-time methods of crushing opposi- 
tion cannot be resorted to even in the Japan of to-day. And the 
great danger to Japan is that should war break out between 
her and Russia before matters at home have had time to 
settle down, and should the Japanese forces meet with any 
serious repulses, which is more than likely, then something 
like a revolution directed against the present Sat-Chd Govern- 
ment may be started by its opponents. 


That certain members of the Anti-Sat-Ché party have every 
desire for starting such a war is most evident; their case is a 
somewhat hopeless one, and many of them are very desperate 
men indeed. In 1894 such men forced the hands of the 
Government then in power, and caused it in sheer self- 
defence to declare war against China, with the hope of turning 
the attention of the home public away from home affairs. 
Successful beyond all expectations in both that war and their 
hopes, it found itself stronger at its close than ever; but 
since then it has most undoubtedly been weakening. Just 
how its opponents view the present situation is well shown 
by the following extract from one of the leading journals in 
the capital :-— 

“Tt is all very well to speak of the Russo-Japanese entente in 
Korean affairs; but all the world knows that we play second 
fiddle in this compact, and that Russia, and Russia alone, has the 
situation well in hand. In Manchuria, where we had—and 
should still have!—all to say, Japan’s victories are remembered 
mainly by means of certain memoria technica, pillars and columns, 
inscribed with lying and insulting statements. It is enough to 
bring tears to the eyes of the immortal gods; it is enough to 
make our warrior ancestors turn in their graves, A great splurge 
—much spilling of blood—vast exertions—tremendous enthusiasm 
—and the result? ‘The rest is silence.’ Japan has been, diplo- 
matically, beaten back at every point. Her pretensions, claims, 
and entreaties have been waived, or systematically disregarded 
until it was seen that, after all, our representatives were 
devoid of backbone, our diplomats men of straw, hampered 
by the vacillating councils of a foolish and short-sighted 
Administration.” 

The Japanese soldier is undoubtedly a plucky man and 
fears not death; but the same can be said of the Russian, 
and with greater confidence, for while the former has never 
yet had to stand up to real hard fighting, the latter certainly 
has. Of the conduct of Japanese soldiers in China too much 
has been made, and as the following official list of casualties 
there sustained by the Japanese foree will show, the fighting 
was nothing very much to brag about. The list relates to the 
engagements that took place in the course of the relief march 
to Pekin, and is as follows:—Killed—46 men and 3 horses. 
Wounded—15 officers, 233 men, and 4 horses. Men missing— 
12. Ammunition consumed—769 rounds artillery, 77,247 
rounds rifle, and 6 pistol shots. Prisoners taken—80 men 





and 2 horses. Trophies—441 small arms, 237 pieces gingal 
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and artillery, 8 gun carriages, 151 swords and lances, 73 tents, 
87 flags, a quantity of gunpowder, lead, and unhusked rice. 


The Japanese Navy is certainly more efficient than the Army, 
the result partly of the more practical training received by 
both its men and officers, and also of the fact that both are 
recruited from a hardier stock, and are by the mere exigencies 
of their service kept in harder condition. The infantry is 
undoubtedly the best arm in the Japanese Service; but so 
terribly overweighted are the men, and so badly shod, and 
often of such poor physique, that too much should not be ex- 
pected from it. The artillery are well armed so far as their guns 
are concerned; but as these are about the same weight as those 
in use in Occidental armies, and the men and horses infinitely 
inferior in physique, weight, and stamina, the guns cannot be 
handled with anything like comfort to either men or horses. 
And as is the case with the Japanese infantry, so too with their 
artillery ; too much should not be expected of it, and especially 
so after a long-drawn-out fight. Writing as an old cavalry- 
man, lam afraid I cannot say much in favour of the Japanese 
cavalry. It is bad, and very decidedly so, looked at from any 
point of view whatsoever. The horses are small, ill-shaped, 
badly bred, and as badly broken in, and the men the 
absurdest riders and horse-masters on the fage of this earth. 
And as Rudyard Kipling wrote of them some sixteen years 
ago, they remind one of the “picture in ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ just before Alice found the Lion and the Unicorn, when 
she met the armed men coming through the woods.” How the 
Japanese cavalry would fare at the hands of Cossacks it is not 
difficult to imagine.—I am, Sir, &c., F. J. Norman. 





ASIATIC LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To raz Eprror or THE ‘‘SprctaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 31st I notice a letter on the 
subject of “ Asiatic Labour in the Transvaal,” in which the 
writer instances a mine in Australia milling 10 dwt. and 
paying large dividends, and asks why what is possible with 
white labour in Australia is impossible in the Transvaal. The 
answer is not difficult. In the first place, very much depends 
on the width of the reef. I am told that many mines in 
Australia have reefs many feet in thickness; in the Transvaal 
they are usually narrow, often only a few inches; hence the 
amount of underground labour is very large in proportion to 
the results secured. Then in the Transvaal we should con- 
sider a mine milling 10 dwt. an unusually wealthy one. Some 
few there are giving a better return, but very many will not 
mill more than 4 to 8 dwt. Add to these two factors a 
third—the extremely high cost of living for Europeans, 
higher, perhaps, at the present time than elsewhere in the 
world—and it will be seen that what is possible in the 
Australian Colonies may be, and is, impossible in the 
Transvaal.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES GIBBERD. 
Invermay, West Cliff Road, Bournemouth. 


(To tae Eprror or THE SpEcrTator.”] 
S1r,—As you so courteously allowed me ona previous occasion 
to express my views on the above subject, I trust I may be 
also permitted to comment upon the letter signed “R. H.” 
which appeared in the Spectator of October 3lst. Your corre- 
spondent in a general way compares Australian mines with 
South Africa, and affirms that in the first-named country, 
where white labour alone is employed, mines of a lower grade 
than those in South Africa (“also with a more refractory 
quartz to deal with”) “make large profits.” In support of 
this statement he quotes the quarter’s returns of a particular 
mine, between 10 dwt. and 11 dwt. per ton in value, which cost 
only 17s. 965d. per ton to work, and therefore gave a profit of 
rather more than4dwt.totheton. He, however, gives no details 
whatsoever as to the situation of the mine, the width or 
nature of the lode, the depths of its workings, the number 
of stamps employed, &c. Without these it is impossible to 
ascertain whether the property in question is an excep- 
tional case like Mount Morgan, for instance, or a typical 
Australian mine. Unrelated figures of this sort are purpose- 
less unless supported by full information about the property 
itself, as well as by statistics showing the average value of 
lodes and working costs in other parts of Australia. It is 
only fair to your readers that your correspondent should pro- 
duce these facts, and when he has done s0, his personal state- 








Saige Se 
ment “that low-grade mines in Australia make large profit,” 
will be worth consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Inttle Stanhope Street. G. Srrmovur Fonz, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—In the Spectator of November 7th there wag published 
what may be taken as a reply to the articles and letters on 
this subject which have appeared in the Spectator ang else. 
where. At the general meeting of the Consolidated Gold 
fields of South Africa, the chairman (Lord Harris) made the 
following remarks :— 

“I should say without the slightest hesitation that it j 
entirely erroneous to allege that I, or the Board, have eye i 
any way discouraged the experiment of trying white ie 
What I have said, and what the Board has said in its official 
letters, was to express the gravest doubts as to the possibility of 
employing white labourers on manual labour alongside of black 
labour successfully. I doubt if there is any instance in the world 
where the two are found working harmoniously together. Tho 
white workman, whether rightly or wrongly, feels that it js a 
degradation to him to be doing the same work alongside 
coloured man; and having regard for that well-known antipath: 

I have no hesitation in adding publicly my continued disbeli 
in its possibility, even if white labour could be made as economical 
as coloured ; and it has got to be remembered that in the case of 
low-grade propositions economy in the labour bill is absolutely 
essential if those mines are to be worked at sufficient profit to 
justify their being carried on. This was the reason for doubti 
the wisdom of the experiment, not that we thought Unionism 
specially threatened our industry. Labour Unions will, I have no 
doubt, work to get the best terms possible for their members— 
that is inevitable—and Capital and Labour will have to, and will, 
as in all countries and all industries, come to terms by degrees 
I may add that the result of the experiment has most clearly 
proved that white labour underground is at present too costly for 
all mines.” 

Probably every one shares Lord Harris’s doubt as to the 
possibility of employing white labourers on manual labour 
alongside of black labour successfully. Black labour is not 
employed in the mines in Australia, New Zealand, British 
Columbia, &c.; and from the figures given below it does not 
seem to be necessary to employ coloured labour to secure con: 
siderably increased economy in working compared to what has 
so far been reached in South Africa. It is obvious that the 
change should be made by changing, mine by mine, the 
superior class of labour for the other, beginning in the most 
favourable localities. Every one must likewise concur that in 
the low-grade proposition economy is absolutely essential if the 
mines are to be worked ata sufficient profit. The following 
is the detailed cost of working, in both cases for a quarter, 
taken from recent reports on two large and successful low. 
grade mines,—the Roodepoort, South Africa, and the Scottish 
Gympie, Australia :— 








South Africa, Australia, 
Coloured Labour, White Labour, 
Cost per ton, Cost per ton. 
. «<4 eS 
Mining expenses 140 2°74 oaeeee 9 6:42 
Sorting, crushing, 
transport, and mill- CG 2B - - scx r 3 036 
ing expenses... 
General and head) ’ : 
office expenses 4 661 rene 3 2% 
Mine development BS DO —aeeese 2 490 
£1 6 11:14 18 2°52 


The South African mine cost was 2s. 9°79d. per ton (for 
cyaniding) higher than the above, but this is left out as the 
Australian mine did not use the cyaniding process. The depth 
of the Australian shaft is over 1,600 ft. The respective out 
put per ton was: South African mine, 10°49 dwt., and the 
Australian mine, 10°09 dwt. The South African mine had 
the considerable advantage of softer ore, thus being able to 
treat 19,085 tons with an average of 53 stamps; while the 
Australian mine was only able to treat 20,300 tons with 125 
stamps and the most modern machinery. If the unwilling: 
ness te work with white labour in South Africa is not due to 
the African prejudice against employing labourers who have 
the franchise, but only on the ground of economy, then it 
seems from the above that there is a misconception, economy 
being plainly on the side of the better-paid but more effective 
workman. The mine-owners in South Africa have much to 
learn by following closely the more economical systems of 
working in the mining centres in Australia, &., which are 
far ahead of them. It seems a pity that they, without even 
trying it, should persistently turn a blind eye to the valuable 
experience gained at the older fields, amongst which is the 
economical advantage of employing a better class of labour. 
I am, Sir, &c., R. H. 
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THE OHANTREY FUND.—A SUGGESTION. 
[To Tax EpITOR OF THE ‘* SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Icall your attention and that of your readers to a 
been as yet overlooked in the Chantrey Fund 
at is, that the position of the Royal Academy 
ase +s now (owing mainly to the intervention of the 
ae yee of ort and the silence of the Trustees 
in face of the very serious charges brought, and apparently 
roved, against them) one which it is impossible to maintain. 
Their President and members of their Council are publicly 
stated to have been guilty of improperly expending trust 
funds bequeathed to them for a specific purpose. The only 
logist of the Royal Academy whose words have appeared 
in print does not deny the charge, but pleads that the Trustees 
are legally secure. Such an answer to such an accusation is 
surely, where English gentlemen are concerned, worse than 
none. The persons concerned must speak ; the public are 
entitled to demand a reply. And, Sir, permit me to add that 
the legal security, doubtful in itself, does not exclude an 
interference which would be indubitably adequate for the 
righting of this wrong. His Majesty King Edward is the 
Patron of the Royal Academy. A word from him intimating 
that he would have to reconsider that patronage unless some 
satisfactory answer should be given, or some radical change 
made in the administration of the Chantrey Fund, would be 
amply sufficient to ensure the latter, even if the former proved 
to be—as I have reason to believe it is—entirely impossible.— 
Iam, Sir, &., HARRY QUILTER. 
42 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 


Srr,—May 
fact which has 
controversy? Th 


apo 





THE CHURCH AND THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
[To THz EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
§rr,—I have read with interest and attention the article 
(Spectator, November 21st) in which you plead with the clergy 
to oppose any fiscal changes in the interests of the very poor. 
Iam thankful to believe that these are interests which will 
always be very dear to the clergy of the Church of England, 
but I must remind you that those of the children are equally 
so. On the very same day that I read your article I read the 
speech of one of the leaders of the Liberal party, in which he 
stated that one of the first results of his return to office would 
be to abandon all religious tests in the appointment of 
elementary-school teachers. This would mean that the school 
in my parish, which Church people have supported at the 
expense of self-denying efforts for many years, might be 
handed over to the care and teaching of a Unitarian, a Roman 
Catholic, or even an infidel Head-Master. I confess that 
when I come to balance the one against the other I must give 
my vote for the sake of the children, much as I am opposed 
to any fiscal changes or any increase in the price of the 
necessaries of life for the very poor. Unless you can show us 
away out of this dilemma, I do not think your appeal to 
the clergy is likely to have much result.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE ARBUTHNOT. 
The Vicarage, Stratford-on-Avon. 
[Does our correspondent really imagine that if Mr. Cham- 
berlain comes into power—as he most certainly will if his 
fiscal proposals are not rejected at the next General Election 
—he will make no compromise on the education question, but 
will insist on the settlement of 1902,—“ the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill”? We venture to say that if 
Mr. Arbuthnot were to ask Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain to pledge themselves to such an attitude in 
regard to the Bill of 1902, and if he were able to compel a plain 
and direct answer—which, of course, he would not be able 
to do, as statesmen are not so easily interrogated—he would 
get a reply which would by no means please him. At any 
rate, we suggest that he should try to obtain a pledge of the 
kind we have described. Those who are trusting to Mr. 
Chamberlain becoming the protector of the rights of the 
Church in the matter of elementary education are trusting 
toa broken reed. The moment Mr. Chamberlain started his 
fiscal campaign the maintenance of the settlement of 1902 
intact became an entire impossibility.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tux Eprror or tHe “SrecTaTor.”] 
Sir,—It has always appeared to me as a sort of anomaly that 
along with your characteristically fair-minded attitude with 


defence of Free-trade, you should regard religious questions 
solely from the point of view of one sectarian body,—viz., the 
Church of England. In your article in the Spectator ot 
November 21st on the attitude of the Church to fiscal policy 
no appeal whatever is made to others than the Church of 
England. They are essentially the guardians of the poor. 
But if attendance at places of worship be any guide, the 
various Nonconformist bodies are far more successful in 
the poorer parts of the East of London, as the recent Daily 
News “census” undeniably shows. Were it not for the 
correspondence on the religious aspect of the Education Bill, 
one would hardly be aware of the existence of any other than 
the Established Church. Surely it would be an insufficient 
answer to assert that this was merely because it was the 
Established Church. I do not know if it is possible to arrive 
at any computation of the proportion of members of the 
Church of England as against other sects in Great Britain, 
but with the great mass of Scotch and Welsh Nonconformists 
of one type and another, and the great number of Noncon- 
formist places of worship easily outnumbering the churches 
in the Midland towns and the North, the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the Church of England cannot possibly be 
very great,—if, indeed, it is in the majority at all. There 
are, too, many people nominally members of the Church of 
England through the rite of baptism who from conviction or 
indifference are either Freethinkers or almost without any 
religious belief, and should scarcely be included. How often 
we hear from the clergy the complaint of indifference to 
religion! If the ordinary man had faith enough to regard 
treasure in the world to come with even the same degree of 
importance as wealth in this, what a different tale the clergy 
would have to tell! Cannot the Spectator take a more liberal 
attitude with regard to religious thought P—I am, Sir, &., 
FREE-TRADER AND FREETHINKER. 

[Our correspondent cannot, we think, be a very attentive 
reader of the Spectator, or he would surely have realised that 
our attitude towards the Free Churches is something utterly 
different from that which he so mistakenly attributes to 
us. We have again and again declared, and most firmly 
believe, that the Free Churches have played, and are destined 
to continue to play, a great part in our national life, and 
that England owes them a deep debt of gratitude. We do 
not even regard religious uniformity as an ideal to be striven 
for, since we hold most strongly that— 
“ God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
The article in question was addressed to the clergy of the 
Church of England, who in virtue of their offices are often 
tithe-owners and glebe-owners, and so liable to be specially 
appealed to on the fiscal question, though on this side, as 
we have said, we believe fruitlessly. Of course, the clergy of 
the other Churches are also guardians of the poor; but since 
they are not endowed from public funds, laymen have not the 
same right to appeal to them to consider the question now 
before the nation with an open mind. We can never forget 
that the clergy of the Church of England are also the clergy 
of the whole nation, and must rise to the height of that 
public trust. We did not ask them to take our side in the 
controversy, but merely not to take their opinions as to it on 
trust and without deep and anxious consideration.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am glad to find you express in the Spectator of 
November 21st a view of the duty of the clergy in regard to the 
fiscal question which has been uppermost in my mind since 
that question was first raised. Whether any class will benefit 
by Protection, in whatever form adopted, I very much doubt, 
but assuredly the very poor among whom the lot of some of 
us is cast will not. They will gain nothing by increased 
wages, while they will suffer directly even an infinitesimal 
addition is made to the cost of living. In their interest, 
therefore, whether the Bishops give us the lead or not, I hope 
we shall follow your guidance. And this matter concerns not 
only the workers in the large centres of population, for some 
of us know by sad experience, and all may learn from Mr. 
Rowntree’s book on “ Poverty,” that the large centres have no 
monopoly of want and misery.—I am, Nir, &c., 

C. W. H. Kenrick, 





regard to the questions of the hour, and your courageous 


Barnstaple. Vicar of Holy Trinity 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—I wonder whether the eminent Bishops to whom you 
allude in your article in the Spectator of November 21st on 
“The Church and the Question of the Hour” (scarcely 
hora novissima) will come to the aid of their hard-worked 
clergy in helping them to a decision on the present fiscal 
question. There isno announcement as yet of their having 
joined the Free-Food League. Is it not a question on which 
the clergy as a body had better stand aloof ?>—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. F. Matter. 

Eastbourne. 

[As a body, certainly,—as we said in our article. As indi- 
viduals, the clergy must make up their minds on this, as on all 
great public questions, and make them up in view of their 
character as trustees. Surely no earnest Protectionist, just as 
no earnest Free-trader, will wish for any different course.—ED. 

Spectator. ] 


THE POLICY OF THE STEAM-ROLLER. 

[To THz EprTor oy THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to correct an error which has slipped 
into an article published in the Spectator of November 14th 
under the title of “The Policy of the Steam-Roller”? Prince 
Bagration, the “victor of Borodino,” as you call him, was, 
with Souvoroff, Roumiantzow, and Kamensky, undoubtedly 
one of the best Russian generals, but was by no means an 
Armenian, belonging, in fact, to an ancient and illustrious 
Georgian family, whose ancestors once reigned over a great 
part of Caucasia. May I add that the Georgians, as a rule, 
resent being called Armenians P—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. Sazonow. 





16 Vicolo Zucchelli, Rome. 





“PREFERENCE.”—HOME AND COLONIAL 
INTERPRETATIONS. 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I have read very carefully all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches since he commenced his present campaign, and what 
strikes me most forcibly is that, despite his great knowledge 
of the Colonies, he refuses to recognise, or at any rate he 
avoids grappling with, the fact that the Colonies are advancing 
manufacturing communities. His preposterous proposal that 
she Colonies should not commence new manufactures of any 
goods produced by the Home Country has been ridiculed by 
all who know how anxious the Colonies are to increase their 
mauufacturing industries. 


The Hon. G. Ross, Premier of Ontario, in a letter to the British 
Empire League, dated October 20th, 1903, giving a deluded 
support to Mr. Ghamberlain’s proposals, says: “I do not attach 
any importance to Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion that we should 
not enter upon new industries and we are bound to say 
we cannot check Canada in this respect.” Mr. Ross then coolly 
proceeds to express the hope that a 10 per cent. preference, given 
by Great Britain over the foreigner to Canada, will enable 
Canadian manufacturers rapidly to increase the export of their 
goods to this country. 

The position as viewed by Canada, then, is this. Great Britain 
is not only to give Canada a preference on her imports of food- 
stuffs, but is also to encourage her by a 10 per cent. preference on 
her imports of manufactured goods. And yet Mr. Chamberlain 
at Cardiff quoted with triumph the following message from Mr. 
Lysaght, the head of the great South Wales iron firm:—“ My 
firm would willingly sacrifice any advantage that they may gain 
at times by getting American or German bars free of duty for 
the sake of an arrangement with the Colonies to give our iron a 
preference over that of foreign countries.” Notice the utterly 
different conception of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Whereas 
the Premier of Ontario is expecting a preference from Great 
Britain, Mr. Lysaght is expecting a preference from Canada, 

But this is not all. Canada actually “dumped” into this 
country last year 103,000 tons of bounty-fed pig-iron, equal to 
the total export to us of Germany, Holland, and Belgium put 
together, and over double the export of the United States. Is 
the fiscal reformer going to take that “lying down” by giving a 
10 per cent. preference on it, or is he going to protect the home 
trade and retaliate on the Canadian import? Australia is taking 
the same course. One of the chief items in the election pro- 
gramme of Mr. Deakin, the Premier, is the promise of a bounty 
on the production of Australian iron. 

How is Mr. Lysaght to get his preference? Far from getting a 
further preference from Canada, we are more likely to lose the 
present one. The following is an extract from an official 
Memorandum! issued some months ago by the Canadian Govern- 
ment:—“The Canadian Government has been attacked by 
Canadian manufacturers on the ground that the preference is 
seriously interfering with their trade. The woollen manufac- 
turers have been foremost in the attack, and they have made very 


bitter complaints to the effect that the industry is ¢ 

with ruin through the severe competition from Britain bro 
about by the preference.” And in last Saturday’s Papers net 
appeared the following piece of news :—“ Toronto, Novem thera 
—At a banquet given here last night by the Canadian Mea 
turers’ Association, Mr. Drummond, the president, in anno nthe 
the policy of the organisation, which represents 1,500 snaant 
turers, said: ‘Canada must necessarily provide under is 
ditions that the minimum tariff should afford a fair protect 
Canadian producers,’ ” i 


Australian manufacturers take the same attitude. The Collect 
at Sydney, in response to the circular which Mr, Chamberlain 
issued some time ago to the Colonial Premiers regarding fore . 
imports, wrote:—“I think an examination of this return . 
show that the Colonies of Australasia are gradually Papi , 
their manufactures, and that any falling off in the importation f 
British manufactured goods is to be accounted for by the densey 
ment of Colonial industries, and not by the importation of simila; 
goods from foreign sources of supply.” P 

Another sample of Colonial expectations is to be found ; 
the following message to the Daily Mail from its Brishang 
correspondent dated November 17th. The message is headed 
“Labour Supports Protection.” “Senator Glassey, the founder 
of the Australian Labour party, strongly supports Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s policy, providing Great Britain grants an adjustable prefer. 
ence to Australian raw material, including wool.” I wonder what 
the Yorkshire woollen trade thinks of this modest provision ? 
No further proof is needed to show that Mr. Chamberlain’s schem; 
is raising hopes in the Colonies and in this country which can never 
be satisfied, and that if adopted it would arouse trade jealousies 
not only between the Colonies themselves but also between the 
Colonies and the Mother-country. As a strong Imperialist, [ 
oppose the scheme as utterly unworkable and fraught with tho 
greatest damage to the unity of the Empire. 


—I am, Sir, &e., J. P. ALDERSoy, 
10 Turville Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


[It is clear from our correspondent’s quotations that when 
the Colonial trade experts meet the Home trade experts the 
talk at the “ Mad Tea Party” will be nothing to that at Mr, 
Chamberlain’s round table. Everybody will want to protect 
everybody else, and at the same time to “dump” and resist 
being “dumped” on. It will be a mad Empire indeed if Mr, 
Chamberlain ever controls it.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE LATE LORD HERSCHELL ON PROTECTION, 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTAToR.’’] 

Sir,—A short biography of the greatest of recent Lord 
Chancellors (by Mr. Victor Williamson, C.M.G., in the 
Journal of Comparative Law and Legislation, 1899, in 
memoriam of the late Lord Herschell) tells us that Lord 
Herschell just before he died at Washington, USA, 
while on a mission to adjust disputes between Canada and 
the United States, writing to an intimate private friend, 
said: “My thoughts are all cccupied with ‘free fish,’ ‘free 
lumber,’ ‘free hay,’ and the boundary of Alaska. When I 
left England I regarded ‘ Protection’ as an economic blunder, 
I now view it as'a crime, as un-Christian, indeed as anti- 
Christian.” Only a day or two before his death he told his 
secretary he thought he would devote his old age to writing 
a book upon the subject.—I am, Sir, &c., T. R. B. 





THE WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. T. J. Ward in the Spectator of 
November 21st has somewhat interested me. I am the vicar 
of a large country parish in Essex. Itis entirely agricultural. 
I have not a single family whose head is paid 18s. 6d. for his 
weekly work, nor anything approaching it. I was also sur 
prised to find in the editor’s note appended that he was aware 
the normal wage of an agricultural labourer is never so low as 
12s. a week. The ordinary wage here of a labourer is that 
sum. He has generally out of it to pay £4 to £5 a year rent, 
and most of the cottages have not even a garden. During the 
harvest they are paid according to the acreage, so that the 
average wage practically in case of a long harvest remains the 
same. In an adjoining parish, of which also I am the vicar, 
the wages for a labourer are 13s. in the summer, and during 
the winter 1s. is taken off. Here, fortunately, the rents are 
much lower owing to a beneficent landlord. A good cottage 
and garden can be hired from £2 10s. to £4. I believe that 
there are many parts of England besides Essex where things 
are as bad. The logical development of the present fiscal 
controversy is, we all feel, a tax on food, but the effect on 





these people with so small an income will make some of us 
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otes for any scheme which will 
r.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. St. CoLomBe. 


before we give our V 
Primately grind the faces of many poo 


correspondent should read the paper on “ How Agricul- 


_ Ruined by Protection” in our issue of to-day in 
pale to the effect of a Corn-law on rural communities. 
reg 


—Ep. Spectator. | 





WHAT IS SPENT ON BREAD IN POOR FAMILIES: 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r.—Will you allow me a little space in support of my letter 
hich appeared in the Spectator of October Slst? In your 
ditorial comment you said that the best answer to it was the 
pe you published immediately below. Mr. Marson, the 
writer, quotes, on the authority of a girl in his night-school, 
the case of a Somersetshire labourer whose wage of lls. a 
week and bread bill c” 5s. 3d. are totally at variance with the 
figures given by me, but entirely in harmony with the state- 
ment made in the Spectator’s article the preceding week,—viz., 
that “the labourer spends half his wages on bread, and often 
more.” The girl’s statement runs as follows :—“‘ Father always 
eats one small loaf a day,’ —at 2}4., z.e., 1s. 3$d. a week ; ‘mother 
and baby another,’ 1s. 33d.; the three ‘betweens’ eat two 
loaves together, 2s. 73d.” But will the figures bear closer in- 
spection? They are stated in round numbers of whole loaves, 
which in themselves give grounds for suspicion; but accepting 
them as strictly accurate, they point to an abnormal con- 
sumption of bread in this particular family, especially on the 
part of the baby, whose voracity is only equalled by its 
precocity. But probably the explanation is that 11s. does 
not represent the average earnings of the labourer in question. 
Nowadays men will not work all the year round for such a 
miserable pittance. I recently took the trouble to inquire of 
awaggoner in this district what his wages were; he replied 
#93,a week”; but on further cross-examination he admitted 
that he received an additional lump sum of £17 in May, unless 
he drew it earlier by instalments. His average is thus 16s. 
a week, to which must be added “harvest-money.” Doubt- 
less the case of the Somersetshire labourer, if investigated, 
would be found to be very similar. Even then wheat at 60s. 
a quarter would have a very serious effect on his bread bill, 
but it would not amount to a tax of 25 per cent. on his 
wages, which was the estimate made by the writer of the 
article in the Spectator of October 24th, and which I have 
endeavoured to disprove.—I am, Sir, &c., G. RAINEY. 
Ben Place, East Skirbeck, Boston. 





THE FILES OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
§1r,—May I, as a lifelong admirer of the Spectator and its 
invariable wish to discuss, any question with fairness, suggest 
that there has been in its attitude on the fiscal problem a 
serious loss of sense of proportion? To misquote Mr. Kipling: 

“ Files! 

Spectator files ! 

Excuse me for referring to the files. 

The fairly recent numbers of the files 

Taught us to appreciate 

All the men whom now you slate, 

They were lately good and great 

In the files, 

In the not-so-long-ago Spectator files. 
Personally, I am sitting, axeless, on the top rail of the highest 
fence, and dispassionately hoping to rescue the naked truth out 
of the turbid flood of bones and dogs, six-foot walls and water- 
falls, with which the surrounding landscape is covered. From 
that lofty position I am unable to believe that the Balfour who 
(files) stood calm and unshaken through the anxieties of Home- 
rule and the Boer War has become an hysterical dreamer; that 
the far-seeing Chamberlain of the same time (files) is now a 
reckless and purblind demagogue; and that the resolute 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who saw them through (files) 
has developed into a man who cannot “stick itout.” Neither 
can I believe that any thoughtful Unionist will assist in 
handing over the destinies of this country to Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and his followers, who were in those days just 
what the Spectator said they were (files), yet who at this moment 
are apparently regarded by the same Spectator as a preferable 


” 


shows that tariffs, though they may have effects for better or 
worse, have never yet made a country, nor marred one; and I 
cannot agree with the Spectator in treating the question of 
“ Free-trade or Protection” as the Alpha and Omega, or even 
the Omikron, of Imperial policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. L. 


[Our correspondent, of course, gives us a shrewd hit on the 
personal point, as can always be done when statesmen suddenly 
turn their coats and newspapers donot. Tillsix months ago we 
believed Mr. Balfour to be a genuine Free-trader; and till ten 
days ago Sir Michael Hicks Beach apparently was determined 
to “stick it out”; while no one could have imagined Mr. 
Chamberlain advocating a general system of Protection. If, 
however, our correspondent will oblige us with another refer- 
ence to the files, he will find that Free-trade, Free-trade, and 
again Free-trade has been preached by the Spectator, not for 
the last ten, but the last fifty years. Does he expect us to 
abandon Free-trade because we found certain statesmen to 
be very much less wise on a matter essential to the welfare 
of the nation than we thought they were ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





AN IMPERIAL CLUB FOR LONDON. 
(To THE EpIror OF THE “SeKcratror.”] 

Srr,—I have read with interest your timely and suggestive 
article (Spectator, November 14th) on the need of an 
Imperial Club for London, and you will be glad to know 
that much preliminary work has already been done towards 
the establishment of such an institution. Tbe Colonial Club, 
now located in Whitehall Court, was founded some four years 
ago under good representative auspices, and its foundations 
have been steadily widened and strengthened. I enclose a 
copy of its rules, list of members, &c., from which you will 
see that its constitution is on the lines which you recommend. 
Having outgrown its present premises, the club is about to 
move into a more commodious building, which should well 
meet its requirements for the next few years. During that 
period the club expects to obtain such financial support (of 
which it has already received strong assurances) as may 
enable it to acquire a club-house of the first class. In this 
project it hopes to co-operate with the other existing Colonial 
clubs and associations, representative of various portions of 
the Empire. The existence of many separate institutions of 
tLe same kind, each excellent, has stood in the way of 
combined financial action. It is encouraging to know that 
the movement will have your sympathy and active support.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Rozsert G. W. HERBERT. 

3 Whitehall Court, S.W. 





POSTS IN FRANCE FOR BRITISH STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS. 
(To THE Epitor'oy THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Will you kindly allow space in your columns for the 
announcement of newly created situations in the French 
national secondary schools (lycées) for British students 
and teachers? The Minister of Public Instruction in France 
has authorised the head-masters of a few lycées to receive an 
assistant teacher of English whose duties will be to give for two 
hours a day English conversation lessons to small groups of 
pupils. In return for his services, the assistant teacher, of 
British nationality, will receive free board and lodging, and 
will be allowed to attend any of the classes held at the lycée, 
such as rhetoric and French literature, advanced classics, higher 
mathematics, history, philosophy, &c. He will take his meals 
with the other French residing master, and will have a room 
for himself. The advantages of such a situation during an 
academical year are obvious. It is an excellent opportunity 
offered to students and teachers to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the French language, and to observe the methods in 
teaching the various subjects of the curriculum in France. 
Candidates must have a good pronunciation when speaking 
English, and it is not necessary for them to be able to speak 
French. They must be graduates of some British University, 
or possess some other academic rscognition of their previous 
studies. The appointments will be made at an early date, and 
applications should be sent wit: 0 1! delay to the undersigned, 
—I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES MARTIN, 
Professeur de l'Université de France. 





set of rulers to those who—at the worst—are only possibly 
fiscal heretics. I use the word “ only” because observation 





French Language and Literature Department, 
Glasgow University. 
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THE APPARATUS OF THE DETECTIVE. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “SreEctTator.” } 
Srr,—In the article “ The Apparatus of the Detective,” which 
appeared in the Spectator of November 21st, you state that 
“before 1850, when transportation to New South Wales and 
South Australia was abolished, men convicted,” &c., &c. 
Will you allow me, as a South Australian, to remind you 
that transportation to this Colony was never allowed either 
before or after 1850. One of the foundation principles on 
which South Australia was established was “ that transported 
prisoners were never to be admitted to its shores”; and this 
has been fully carried out, and convicts, except those con- 
victed in the Colony, are unknown there,—a fact of which 
all South Australians are pardonably proud. I remember 
when a boy being told that on one occasion two convict-ships 
appeared at Glenelg with the object of landing their unsavoury 
cargoes, but the city fathers of the day promptly sent a 
message to the commanders of the ships to the effect that the 
convicts would not be permitted to land. On the officers in- 
sisting upon carrying out their programme, they were told very 
forcibly that should they persist in their intention two guns 
which had been provided for the protection of that part of the 






even large fish, and to some of them then happens What 
may call a ‘ Peripeteia.’ For the polypodes eat the cra 
| that if the crabs see them even near them within the 
| net, they die of fright: the crabs eat the Congers 
because of the roughness of their bodies the co he 
slip away: the congers eat the polypodes, for the latter 
do nothing with them because of their smoothness” 
passage is interesting for the light which it seems to th 
on the use of “Peripeteia” in Aristotle’s dramatic ellen 
| (see Butcher’s “ Poetics,” p. 329), and also for the mabe 
| with which the philosopher describes this “endless Chain” of 
submarine banquets.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 0, P 





























THE VITALITY OF SEEDS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I should like to correct a mistake which occurs in the 
letters of both your correspondents (Spectator, November 14th 
and 21st) on this interesting point. The place where the 
plant in question is found is at the Roman Camp of 
Cilurnum, at “The Chesters,” Chollerford (North Tyne), 
Northumberland. The camp is upon the line of the Roman 
Wall, and large excavations were carried out there for many 




















coast would open fire upon the boats landing the convicts. 


This had the desired effect, and the ships sailed away, and 
never again was an attempt made to send “the penal scum | 


and outlawry of Great Britain” to the Colony of South | 


Australia.—I am, Sir, &c., J. PALMER HALL. 
72 Pershore Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
[We regret the inaccuracy pointed out by our correspondent. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I have to form a small library for a working girls’ club 
in London. I wish to appeal for advice on the selection of | 
suitable literature, and think I cannot do so better than | 
through the Spectator. Those for whom the books are 
required are tailoresses and factory hands. They leave school , 
at as early an age as possible to become bread-winners; they | 
are mostly underfed or overworked, or both, and are tired | 
when they get to the club. Yet they are sharp and intelli- | 
gent, and old in the knowledge of life’s sorrows and dangers, 
They work and live in the West End, within easy reach of the 
richest part of London. They are easily influenced by good 
or evil, but unfortunately the latter predominates in their 
surroundings. They are very independent, and do not like 
to be preached to, and I feel that the influence of good reading 
would be of great value, because it would work unknown to 
them. (It is most necessary to teach them to think and to 
raise their standard of thought} Should any of your readers 
be good enough to make a list of books, we should be most . 
grateful, and they would be helping towards the work of | 
educating and enlightening the people. For are not the girls | 
the future mothers of our people; and what influence is | 
greater than that of a good and sensible mother?—I am, | 
Sir, &., D. | 

[We should be glad to receive lists of suitable books. | 
Those we cannot publish shall be forwarded by us to the 
writer of the letter.—Ep. Spectator. | | 





! 
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BATTLES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectartor.’’] | 

Srr,—The attacks made upon whales by thresher sharks, 
mentioned in your article in the Spectator of November 21st, 
are disputed. Sir William Des Veeux in his book, “ My Colonial 
Service,” gives the evidence of a merchant captain, who 
declared that the supposed enemy is part of the animal itself. | 
My friend Captain W. Usborne Moore, R.N. (who is also | 
quoted by Sir W. Des Veeux as a converted sceptic), tells me | 
that he approached one of these monsters in a boat, and | 
states positively that the so-called thresher is a long fin or | 
membrane on the creature’s back with which it flogs the | 
water.—I am, Sir, &c., Nort S. F. Diasy, { 
Bannisters, Finchampstead, Wokingham. Vice-Admiral. | 


[To rue Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sir,—Aristotle (“ Hist. Anim.,” VIII., p. 590 b) describes with 
some gusto a series of such horrors :—“ But the crabs master 


ee 
| speare’s days, and has continued to be so ever since.—I am, 






years by the owner of the estate, the late John Clayton, Esq, 
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The last time I visited Cilurnum the beautiful little purple hdw 
flower was growing in great profusion from the walls of, | per 
chamber. The excavator himself told me that the flower & the ! 
appeared shortly after the chamber was opened out, and that E N 
it did not occur in any other part of the camp or district | the 
I can throw no light on the botanical aspect of the matte | 
but think the facts are interesting and would bear more : oe 
investigation.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ ‘ocal 
GEORGE H. GLENDENNING, ame 
114 St. George's Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 2 Pan 
at cates ahcaran 5% i (wh 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ SPEctTATOR.” } oe payé 
Srr,—I regret to find that I inadvertently wrote “Durham’ | 8.W 
for “Northumberland” in the letter you printed in the ~ 
Spectator of November 21st.—I am, Sir, &c., —I 
JAMES BRirrey, L 

Department of Botany, British Museum (Natural 
History), Cromwell Road, 8.W. [ 
res} 


MR. GLADSTONE’S DICTION. 

[To THE EDITOR or THE “SPECrATOR.” | 
Srr,—In reply to the letter signed “ F. B. E.” in the Spectator 
of November 21st, I beg to state that I did not represent Mr. 
Gladstone as having invented the phrase “bag and baggage.” 
What I fathered on him was the more definite phrase “ tum- 
ing out the Turks, bag and baggage.” I am sorry to trouble 
you with this trifle; but a Boswell’s accuracy, like a soldier's 
courage, should be above suspicion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Hotel @ Angleterre, Biarritz. 


[To Tae Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—For the origin of the phrase “ bag and baggage” used 
by Mr. Gladstone, permit me to direct the attention of your 
correspondents Mr. Tollemache and “F. B. E.” (Spectator, 
November 21st) to As You Like It (III. 2) and Winter's Tale 
2). Probably it was a colloquial expression in Shake- 


Sir, &e., R. H. F. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 

Srr,—The phrase “bag and baggage” occurs at least sit 
times in Philemon Holland's “ Livy.” In the edition of 1600 
the passages are: p. 116 H.; p. 171 M.; p. 321 B.; p. 419 D,; 
p- 595 L.; p. 1,007 G.—I am, Sir, &c., x 





THE MACEDONIAN RELIEF FUND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The traditional interest displayed by the Spectator in 
the affairs of the Near East, and especially in the condition of 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects, emboldens me to ask you to 





| insert a few lines on behalf of the Macedonian Relief Fund, 


which is now endeavouring to alleviate the distress among the 
refugees. 


That distress is acute. From the reports which have been 
received by the Committee from Mr. Brailsford, who is administer 
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F ir. and from Mr. Nevinson, who has just 
ing its fenl = yg wele a that province, it is clear 
returned from te of the devastation which have already been 
d have not been exaggerated. On the most 
estimate—which we feel has, in fact, been greatly 
are sixty thousand persons, mostly women and 
; literally be onan to survive the be ig a 
chil i inter onl generous assistance from 
cold of = Aycg 4 vilayot that the work of relief is at present 
abroad. ‘ted put undoubtedly a condition of want and suffer- 
mainly pc pressing exists in the vilayet of Adrianople, as 
ing ape Ba the peasants who have fled across the frontier to 
well it To both of these districts the Committee is most 
pon er to extend its aid as soon as funds allow. 
. i ible has been done to make the Committee of 
Bory thing eet Fund, alike from a religious and political 
je + of view absolutely catholic and comprehensive. It has 
Lager - direct countenance from the Foreign Office, which has 
pie ed his Majesty’s Consuls to afford it advice and assistance. 
ie Archbishop of Canterbury has expressed his opinion that it is 
T ‘tled “to ask support from us all.” Its president is the Bishop 
“ia don; the Rev. Marshall Hartley, president of the Wesleyan 
S be wo ce, is one of its vice-presidents. Its other clerical 
pee oa include the Bishops of Rochester and Worcester, 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, and the Rev. F. B. Meyer; while the 
oliticians who support it, such as Mr. James Bryce, Mr. 
y burgh, Sir Arthur Hayter, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Moon, 
pe Mr. Hugh Law, are drawn from every quarter of the House. 
The names of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, the hon. treasurer, Sir 
Edward Fry, and Mr. Evelyn Ashley are not less representative ; 
and Mr, Arthur Evans, the distinguished archaeologist, has from 
the first taken an active part in the organisation of the Fund. 


No pains are being spared to ensure that the administration of 
the Fund, which will be distributed with absolute impartiality, 
should be economical and effective. Mr. and Mrs. Brailsford’s 
exp rience of relief work in Crete testifies to their capacity in this 
sespect, but they are at the same time taking every advantage of 
ocal opportunities, and are receiving active help from the 
ymerican Mission Settlement and from the Roman Catholic 
communities of Lazarist Fathers and Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul in Monastir. Cheques and subscriptions for the Fund 
(which are urgently needed) should be sent direct and made 
payable to the bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., 1 Pall Mall East, 
S.W.; or to the secretary, Mr. Oliver Williams, 116 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


m rderate 
pxccoded—there 
iJdren, who can 


BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, 
Chairman of the Executive. 


116 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[We sincerely trust that the Committee may obtain a wide 
response to their appeal.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





POETRY. 
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BREAKERS AHEAD! 


SHE was the noblest Ship that sailed 

The restless waters of the world, 

Carved from the oak that never failed 
When breaking billows foamed and curled, 
But grew more seasoned and secure 

When called to battle and endure. 


Upon her towering bridge above, 
Through storm and peril and delay, 
Her Captains for their charge’s love 
Had steered her long-endangered way, 
Led through the darkest hours of night 
By distant beacons of the Right. 


And for the guidance of the years 

When other hands should take control, 
Dim eyes or inattentive ears, 

The dull and apprehensive soul, 

Men wrote their Captains’ dauntless tale 
That their successors should not fail ; 


But learn from that inspiring log 

New skill and courage to endure, 

In stormy noon or midnight fog 

To bold their precious charge secure, 
Braced in the Tempest’s roar and rage 
By memories of their Heritage. 


And so the crew that drew the rope 
Obedient to the loud command, 
Encountered, for the morning hope 
Of haven and the promised land, 
Labour and cold and hours of pain 
And bitter winds and lashing rain. 


But at the last a Captain stood, 
Undaunted as his fearless kin, 

As careful for his vessel’s good 

To bring the costly cargo in, 

But scornful of the buoy and bell 
And all the hidden things they tell. 


The faithful charts his fathers conned 
Lay unregarded and unlearned, 

Out on the Ocean ways beyond 

The guiding lights no longer burned, 
And for the safety of his ship 

He pledged the promise of his lip. 


And I who followed while we sped 
By rocky coasts in Wintry Seas 
Until the fathoming plummet-lead 
Brought home the golden argosies, 
What shall I answer when I hear 
The roar of billows in my ear ? 


Another Captain at the helm! 
Another watchman at the prow! 
The waters surge to overwhelm, 
The rocks are looming on the bow. 
But one alternative for me, 
The sacred right of Mutiny ! 
Henry BELL... 








BOOKS. 


BON GAULTIER.* 

Ir is not given to many authors to do what Sir Theodore: 
Martin has done in the preface to the Bon Gaultier Ballads,— 
act as commentator on a set of jeux d’esprit in which he 
collaborated sixty years previously. With his prejudice 
against unnecessary prefaces we have every sympathy, but 
here at least no harm could be done by gratifying the legiti- 
mate curiosity of those who have long wished to know the 
circumstances which led to the production of a classic‘ that 
has delighted three generations of readers by its high spirits, 
its wit, and its fine literary flavour. It is one of the peculiar 
merits of the Bon Gaultier Ballads that a good many of them 
can be read and enjoyed—as they were read and enjoyed by 
the present reviewer some five-and-thirty years ago—without 
any appreciation of the literary or political criticism or social 
satire which they embody, but simply because of the spirit of 
the narrative, the swing and lilt of the verse, and those sudden 
and triumphant appeals to the sense of the ludicrous—the 
deliberate resort to the art of sinking—in which Bon Gaultier 
forestalled the “beloved Cambridge rhymer,” “C. S.C.” In 
other words, though crowded with allusions to the events and 
movements and personages of the hour, these ballads have an 
intrinsic excellence which has exempted them from the fate 
of most topical effusions. Their literary quality is not academic, 
and much of their satire is singularly applicable to the 
excesses and extravagances of the present day. Still, the 
introduction and notes were emphatically needed; and no one 
could have supplied them so well as Sir Theodore Martin, who 
is to be cordially congratulated on the admirable manner in 
which he has achieved his task. Bon Gaultier in his new 
version constitutes a most valuable addition tothe belles-lettres 
which really illuminate the social, political, and literary history 
of the early decades of the Victorian age. 

The brief but fruitful association of which the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads were the outcome had its origin in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s unaided light-horse contributions to Tazt's and Fraser's 
magazines cire ann. 1840. (The nom de guerre was taken 
from the prologue to Rabelais’s first volume: “A moy n'est 
que honneur et gloire d’estre dict et reputé Bon Gaultier et 
bon Compaignon ; en ce nom, suis bien venue en toutes bonnes 
compaignees de Pantagruelistes.”) In one of these Sir Theo- 
dore had applied the reductio ad absurdum method to the then 
prevalent craze for glorifying ruffiandom, of which the novels 
of Ainsworth and some of those of Bulwer were the most 
prominent literary illustration. This “ Thieves’ Anthology,” 





* The Book of Ballads, Edited by Bon Gaultier. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. New Edition. London; 





W. Blackwood and Sons, [5s. net. } 
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containing songs, sonnets, and ballads in which the lingo of 
the thieves’ kitchen was imported into parodies of Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley, with a suitable commentary, 
attracted the attention of Aytoun, already a successful 
contributor to Blackwood. An _ introduction followed. 
Aytoun’s proposal of further collaboration on the same 
lines was welcomed by Martin, and thus “a kind of 
Beaumont and Fletcher partnership was formed which 
commenced in a series of humorous papers that were pub- 
lished in Tazt's and Fraser’s magazines during the years 1842, 
1843, and 1844." The poems and parodies which they con- 
tained were set off by burlesque introductions, commentaries, 
and criticisms—excellent high-spirited fooling, to judge by 
the extracts given on pp. xviii.-xx. of the preface—and a 
selection of the verses first appeared in book form in 1845 with 
illustrations by Alfred Crowquill (Alfred Henry Forrester). 
Those of Richard Doyle—which constitute the chief pictorial 
attraction of the volume—and of Leech were added to later 
editions, and the book was launched on a tide of popu- 
larity which has never ebbed. The present edition is the szx- 
teenth, but we can well believe Sir Theodore Martin when he 
says that the most gratifying proof of his success was the fact 
that Bon Gaultier was nowhere more in demand than in the 
trenches before Sebastopol in 1854. 


In apportioning the exact shares of Aytoun and himself, and 
deciding which poems were written separately and which in 
partnership, Sir Theodore Martin frankly owns to an inability 
to speak with positive certainty. But he credits Aytoun with 
the exclusive authorship of “The Broken Pitcher,” “The 
Massacre of the Macpherson,” “The Rhyme of Sir Launcelot 
Bogle,” “Little John and the Red Friar,’ “A Midnight 
Meditation”; that really wonderful imitation of a Scots ballad, 
“The Queen in France”; “The Lay of the Levite,” “Tarquin 
and the Augur,” “La Mort d’Arthur,”’ “The Husband’s 
Petition,” and the “Sonnet to Britain.” To Aytoun also he 
assigns the conception and the best part of the inimitable 
“Don Fernando Gomersalez,” destined to an immortality for 
which Lockhart’s ballads, on which it was modelled, can 
hardly hope, and the lines which formed the nucleus and 
inspiration of the famous parody of “ Locksley Hall.” The 
rest were either wholly Sir Theodore’s or written in partner- 
ship, the exact proportions of which cannot now be determined. 
We have very little doubt that if the genial Aytoun, to whose 
gifts of intellect and character Sir Theodore pays so affectionate 
a tribute, were not beyond the reach of an appeal, he would 
have revised the apportionment in favour of the surviving 
collaborator. The conditions in which the collaboration was 
carried out are charmingly sketched by Sir Theodore Martin 
in his preface :— 

“Luckily for us, not a few poets were then living whose style 
and manner of thought were sufficiently marked to make imita- 
tion easy, and sufficiently popular for a parody of their character- 
istics to be readily recognised. Lockhart’s ‘Spanish Ballads’ 
were as familiar in the drawing-room as in the study. Macaulay’s 
* Lays of Ancient Rome’ and his two other fine ballads were still 
in the freshness of their fame. Tennyson and Mrs. Browning 
were opening up new veins. These, with Moore, Leigh Hunt, 
Uhland, and others of minor note, lay ready to our hands, as 
Scott, Byron, Crabbe, Coleridge, Moore, Wordsworth, and Southey 
had done to James and Horace Smith in 1812, when writing the 
“Rejected Addresses.’ Never, probably, were verses thrown off 
with a keener sense of enjoyment, and assuredly the poets 
parodied had no warmer admirers than ourselves. Very pleasant 
were the hours when we met, and now Aytoun and now myself 
would suggest the subjects for each successive article and the 
verses with which they were to be illustrated. Most commonly 
this was done in our rambles to favourite spots in the suburbs of 
‘our own romantic town,’ or by the shores of the Forth, and at 
other times as we sat together of an evening, when the duties of 
the day were over, and joined in putting line after line together 
antil the poem was completed. In writing thus for our own 
amusement we never dreamed that these ‘nugae literariae’ would 
five beyond the hour. It was, therefore, a pleasant surprise 
when we found to what an extent they became popular, not only 
in England, but also in America, which had come in for no small 
share of severe but well-meant ridicule.” 

The notes which Sir Theodore Martin has appended to the 
poems are concise but illuminating, and the only criticism we 
have to pass on the appearance of the book, which faithfully 
reproduces all the familiar illustrations and Doyle's fantastic 
marginal designs, is that the cover is rather commonplace. 
But we have no hesitation in saying that no more enjoyable 
or attractive literary gift-book is likely to be available this 
Christmas. 








———__ 

THE NOTEBOOK OF A FIELD NATURALIgps 
THE multitude of those who write about Nature incr 
daily, but not, alas! the multitude of those who Write wel], 
is such an easy subject to say something about, requiri “ 
stock-in-trade of knowledge, nothing but a nodding —— 
ance with the commoner birds and flowers, anda ae 
trite reflection. We own with grief that we can never — 
new country book without a shudder, being aware of the = 
errors and banalities it may contain. In such circumstay 
it is a pleasure to turn to the work of a writer about i 
there can be no mistake. We have already had coma 
these columns to call attention to the merits of Sir has 
Maxwell's two earlier Memories. We have no living Writer 
the subject who possesses quite the same qualities, ok 
vated, pleasant style, the knowledge of the trained naturalist 
the insight of the true lover of Nature, and the high spirits of 
the sportsman. His notebooks show how full the life of a 
country gentleman may be who can turn upon his surroyyj, 
ings the mind of the scholar and the philosopher. The plan 
of the series is excellent. In the dark winter months we hare 
scientific and literary notes, and in spring and summer sketches 
of sport and travel, so that, casual as the notes may seen, 
they form as a whole a valuable account of modern country 
life and the present state of wild Nature in these islands, W. 
do not think that Sir Herbert Maxwell need be afraid oi 
wearying his readers, for there are few people interested jy 
country things who, having made the acquaintance of one o 
the volumes, would not welcome any successor. 


The naturalist, as is right, bulks most largely, a yey 
modern and ingenious naturalist, who has a gift for putting 
the wonders of Nature ina memorable form. The author op 
this side is less the discoverer than the populariser of ney 
truths which are hidden from the ordinary man in ponderous 
scientific works. We are all familiar with the mobility of the 
gold-crest, but it is interesting to learn that, on Montagy, 
calculation, to equal his performance “a six-foot man woull 
have to travel 7073 miles in a single day without assistance to 
his natural means of locomotion, and to repeat the journey 
daily for ten days, besides catching live animals and personally 
distributing them among his family 546 times in each day.” 
A holly carries spinous leaves on its lower branches, asa 
protection against browsing animals, while its upper foliage is 
almost smooth and spineless. This is a fact which the autho: 
seems to have established, but he stops short of speculation on 
the subliminal consciousness of plants. There are some 
interesting stories, the result of his own experience, notably « 
fight between a pair of lapwings and a pair of black-backed 
gulls more than six times their size, in which the little birds 
won; and a peculiarly grisly story of a spider, a very 
Messalina among the arachnida, which serves to point Sir 
Herbert Maxwell's constant argument on the heartlessness of 
Nature. The author writes of wild flowers with a full knov- 
ledge and a keen sense of beauty, and to any lover of tle 
country these pages will recall very vividly scenes in whicli 
they have delighted, whether it be a roadside in the Scottish 
Lowlands, or a Hampshire water-meadow, or the July splen. 
dour of the Romsdal. He is properly severe upon the so-called 
field naturalist who goes about the land grubbing up rare 
and beautiful plants for some wretched herbarium. We lear 
why our forefathers called the dittany the “ burning bush,” for 
if a match is applied to the flowering branch “an inflammable 
gas given off by the plants at once blazes out with a slight ex 
plosion, leaving behind it a deliciously aromatic fragrance.” The 
lichen, the humblest of plant forms, which cannot exist within 
the zone of coal-smoke, is also the oldest. “Human life 
dwindles to insignificance before that of a patch of stone 
lichen. The oak may live down fifteen or twenty generations 
of men, but nothing bides its time like the lichen. It may 
live some fifteen or twenty generations of oaks.” But the 
author is not only the observer; he is an experimentalist om 
his own account, though sometimes with little success. Who 
will not sympathise with such misfortunes P— 

“Perhaps it is our ignorance that makes so conspicuous the 
failure of our attempts to acclimatise foreign species. I care 20 
to reckon how many of my ‘saxpences’ have gone bang! with 
nothing to show for them. My spoonbills flew to other meres, 40° 
were shot by excited field naturalists; my purple water-hens 





* Memories of the Months. Third Series. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart.,M.P. London: E, Arnold, [7s, 6d.] 
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ed to the stubbles, and were catapulted to 
oh! for one hour of Elisha and his she- 

wood-ducks (I had a flotilla of fifteen) first showed a 
bears); MY sity for laying their precious eggs in cottage 
morbid ProPta took to philandering on the seashore by 


chimneys, and _— by flight-shooters. The only perma- 


night, and a ane modest fauna for which I am responsible 
nent addition’ ber, and they are not examples of acclimatisation, 
are three in i on__badgers, to wit, which burrow and breed, but 
but of restoration” Oth a sight of their streaked faces; jays, 
never gel “J neighbours use dreadful swear-words; and 
shes = which——D0, I will not admit yet that they are incom- 
“dtible with clean forestry. Let us change the subject. 
p We have not space to do more than refer to the many 
other matters of interest in these notes. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell is a believer in the advice which Lord Onslow 
pr recently given to British agriculturists, and strongly 
urges the planting of waste lands ; and the introduc- 
tion of a more scientific spirit in British forestry. But 
there is more in the book than natural history. Scattered 
throughout there are many curious notes on British place- 
names; on antique customs and superstitions, such as the 
Scottish dislike for eels, which is attributed, no doubt correctly, 
to the influence of Presbytery and the Mosaic law ; and on 
jeechcraft and old medical practices. In the June diary there 
isan excellent sketch of Winchester and its history, and in 
September we have a description of Culzean Castle and the 
blood-stained feud of the sixteenth-century Kennedys. But of 
all the notes we prefer the reminiscences of sport, whether on 
a Highland deer forest or a Norway salmon river. We hear 
of spring fishing on the Cree, and the capture of good fish 
from an impossible pool; of July days in Knoydart, that 
little-known land of many waters, where there are good pools 
“like that which was called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, 
whereof a man must await the troubling of the water before 
he can derive any profit therefrom”; of days by the classic 
foss of Aarnhoe, above which Mr. Bromley-Davenport landed 
his great salmon. Sir Herbert Maxwell repeats, what every 
sensible man knows, that angling is at least as merciful a way 
of killing fish as any other. If a fish carries off your fly, the 
annoyance to him is imperceptible, which cannot be said of 
misses in other field sports, as when a good buck, badly 
wounded, escapes you. In these notes on sport there is much 
of the wholesome and merciful spirit of the true sportsman, a 
quality to be thankful for in days when taings are made easy, 
and what was once a manly pastime is apt to be regarded as 
the rich man’s perquisite, on a par with his carriages and his 
cellar. 


creatures, stray 
oy by schoolboys ( 





IN A LITTLE GARRISON TOWN.* 
No Englishman can reasonably be expected to know where 
Forbach is. Even to Germans the small frontier town 
between Metz and Saarbriicken, where one of the earliest 
engagements in the Franco-German War was fought, was till 
afew weeks ago onlyaname on the map. To-day, thanks to 
the action taken by the military authorities in Lorraine, all 
Germany is talking of the insignificant little place in which 
the scene of Lieutenant Bilse’s novel is laid. The book and 
its condemnation combine to set before us an aspect of German 
military life which is not without its interest for Englishmen. 
The writer of the novel which has created so painful a 
sensation among his countrymen is not, judging from his first 
essay in the art, a novelist in any real sense of the word. He 
has written a story because a story “will reach him who a 
sermon flies”; but its literary quality is not very apparent. 
His characters, copied though they are only too laboriously 
from life, are for the most part wooden puppets moving on 
obvious wires; they commit the various crimes allotted to 
them without a thrill of emotion, and the reader can hardly 
avoid sharing their callous equanimity,—unless, indeed, he 
happens to recognise himself or his nearest relations in these 
unpleasing images. Thinly disguised as fiction, the book is 
really a summons to repentance and reformation, a prophetic 
warning. When we add that the writer is a subaltern in the 
German Army, and that his denunciatory message concerns 
the higher ranks of that organisation, it will surprise no one 
to learn that he has been condemned to six months’ im- 
Prisonment and dismissal from the Service for libelling bis 
superiors. 
Lieutenant Bilse is a young man of five-and-twenty who, 





ie Aus einer Kleinen Garnison: ein Militarisches Zeitbild, Won Fritz von der 
yrburg (Leutnant Bilse), Brunswick: Richard Sattler. 


being quartered for a time in Forbach, felt it laid upon him to 
reveal the deplorable condition of garrison life in small 
frontier towns,—places so dismally dull that they serve as 
penal settlements to which officers of unsatisfactory character 
are condemned for nine or ten years at a stretch; and so 
remote from observation that, once there, the exiles can do 
much as they like. The society is extremely limited; we hear 
of no game but tennis, and of no sport except that the Colonel 
is reported on one occasion to hunt. The officers are actually 
forbidden, seniors as well as juniors—and the Court-Martial 
proved that this was no exaggeration—to stray beyond their 
own walls without leave, lest the dazzling allurements of the 
neighbouring town of Saarbriicken should prove too much 
for their virtue. Captain Konig, the model officer of the 
story, looks after his men, works in his garden, sees to the 
poultry-yard, plays the piano, and reads the Deutsche Zeitung; 
those with less blameless tastes get drunk continually and 
break the Seventh Commandment. The injury wrought by 
this state of things, both to individuals and to the Service, is 
the author’s principal theme. But incidentally he puts his 
finger on other sore spots in the body military,—the duelling 
laws, the extravagant habits leading to debt and actual 
dishonesty, and the abuse of authority which gives so strong 
an impulse to Social Democracy. While much that Lieutenant 
Bilse says is admitted by his Judges with magnanimous 
candour to be true and worthy of attention, it is to be greatly 
regretted that his revelations should bave taken so inde- 
fensible a turn. The figures which illustrate his argument 
were shown by the Court-Martial to be easily recognisable 
portraits of the men and women with whom he had been 
closely associated; and his zeal for reform does not explain, 
and certainly does not excuse, the cruel indiscretion of his 
method. 

On the particular disclosures which have astonished and 
distressed all good Germans there is no need to dwell. 
Lieutenant Bilse is anxious to assure us that the moral 
standard of the small frontier town is by no means that of the 
Army as a whole, and the disclaimer was hardly necessary. 
Of more real interest are the sidelights thrown upon military 
life in general, and not as it is only in world-forgotten places 
such as Forbach, and especially on those points which do not 
correspond with anything we have at home. The account, for 
instance, of the way in which that very impressive institution, 
the Court of Honour, exercises its functions will be new to 
some English readers. When Captain Kahle gets his step 
and is transferred to a South German city, his wife is invited 
to spend a few days with their friends, the Weills. During 
her stay Oberleutnant Weill discovers that his guest is 
clandestinely visiting her lover, Lieutenant Kolberg. Furious 
at the advantage taken of his hospitality, he hastens to com- 
municate his discovery to the Court of Honour. The Court, 
after deliberating for four months, decides that a duel must 
be fought, and that Kolberg must be dismissed from the 
Service, the Emperor being requested to confirm the sentence, 
and being petitioned at the same time to reinstate the culprit, 
which is done at once. Major Kahle did not love his wife 
or feel his wrongs very acutely. What most oppressed 
him was the thought of the inevitable duel. He was no 
coward, but he could not see why he should be required 
to risk the fruits of an arduous profession, his child’s 
future, and his own life because another man had be- 
haved like a scoundrel. However, since fight he must, he 
resolved that it should be done seriously,—shots to be 
exchanged at fifteen paces until one of them is disabled. 
The Court objects. If the duel ended fatally, as under these 
conditions was very probable, they would get into trouble; 
“too much dust would be raised.” They therefore allow only 
the exchange of a single shot at thirty-five paces; and on 
these terms the affair comes off. Had either of the com- 
batants declined the duel, he could not have remained in the 
Army ; for having fought it they are both immediately sen- 
tenced to several months’ confinement in a fortress. 


The scene in the novel in which the Colonel assembles all 
his officers, and solemnly instructs them in the correct way of 
greeting the ladies they meet, must, one imagines, be some- 
thing of a caricature. “In good society,” says he, “it is not 
usual to offer to shake hands with a lady. Should the 
lady offer her hand, politeness, as practised in our circle, 





requires that it should be kissed. The complaints of a 
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lady of the regiment show me that some of you require 
to be reminded of this duty.” But after reading the story 
of the Colonel and the apothecary, as told to the Court- 
Martial, we are ready to accept it as sober fact. Colonel 
von Kronau of the novel (in whom Bilse’s command- 
ing officer recognised himself) is represented as having 
been challenged by a civilian whom he was afraid to 
meet, and as being extricated from the difficulty by the 
wife of Captain Stark. According to the evidence, the real 
story was' as follows. The officers had been in the habit of 
accepting invitations to the house of the apothecary. The 
apothecary’s wife, Frau Drees, was reported by the lady whom 
Lieutenant Bilse calls Frau Stark to have remarked that she 
thought it strange that while the officers availed themselves 
of their hospitality, they were never invited to the tennis 
club in return. The Colonel heard of it, and considered it 
an insult that the lady should have desired a return for her 
hospitality, and forbade his officers to frequent the house any 
more. Disturbed by the great man’s displeasure, Herr Drees 
pleaded that his wife had not been correctly reported; and 
on inquiry “Frau Stark” withdrew her statement. The 
Colonel then proceeded, in his own words, to “formulate a 
statement” to the effect, first, that there was no charge 
against the Drees family; secondly, that the prohibition had 
been solely inspired by the alleged observation of Frau Drees; 
and thirdly, that he expressed his regret for the misunder- 
standing. He denied all knowledge of the supposed challenge; 
but another witness testified that the apothecary was known 
to be acrack shot, and that “Frau Stark” had said to him 
with tears in her eyes: “I had to withdraw what I said; there 
was no help for it; I could not possibly allow the father of 
the family [the commanding officer] to be shot dead by the 
apothecary.” It is sad to relate that she afterwards altered 
her attitude towards the Familienvater, and threatened to 
scratch out his eyes. Compared with such disclosures as 
these, the questions anxiously investigated by the Court- 
Martial, such as whether Captain X did or did not observe 
Lieutenant Y kissing Frau Rittmeister Z in the lane behind 
his house, quite lose their piquancy. 


The Court-Martial, on the whole, is much less dull than the 
novel, although in the latter there are passages here and there 
which perhaps indicate that, unweighted by the consciousness 
of a mission, the author might have given us a better piece of 
work. He is ‘most successful when he paints his privates. 
Schmitz, who is driven into the Socialist ranks by the some- 
what incredible perfidy of Sergeant Roth, is not very con- 
vincing; but we are given a delightful glimpse of a Polish 
recruit who is the despair of his superiors because he cannot 
learn that he must not address them as Du, and persists in 
taking off his cap respectfully whenever a salute is required. 
The story of Private Rise, who is goaded to desert by ill- 
treatment, is the most promising thing in the book. We first 
see him in his sentry-box on a snowy December night full 
of joyous anticipation of the Christmas holiday, which he is 
to spend at home among the sleek cows and the fat pigs, 
and his friends all admiring his uniform. From these happy 
reflections he is startled by the ery of “Sentry!” “ Rose blinked 
through the round pane, but could see nothing. The shout 
was repeated, and stepping out, he perceived a figure coming 
towards him through the blinding snow. ‘ Why don’t you 
present arms, pig?’ says the Adjutant.—‘I beg the Herr 
Lieutenant’s pardon, I didn’t see the Herr Lieutenant.’” 
The Adjutant retorts that the “lying carrion” was asleep, 
and the offence being reported, brings him fourteen days in 
the cells. He therefore spends his Christmas Eve— 

“ Shivering disconsolately on his wooden bench, watching the 
lights in the window opposite, where his comrades are rejoicing 
over the Christmas tree, while the large, slow tears roll down his 
cheeks. When the officer on inspection duty looks into his cell, 
Rése addresses him hesitatingly :—‘ Would the Herr Lieutenant 
allow me to ask something?’—‘If you want anything, you can 
tell the corporal,’ says the officer curtly. The corporal accompanies 
him to the gate, and returns to Rése. ‘ Well, what is it?’ he asks 
good-naturedly.—‘ I wanted to ask whether, if a letter has come 
for me, I might have it now,’ says Rése timidly— Ah, no, my 
lad, that won’t do,’ says the corporal; ‘first punishment, then 
pleasure’; but when he saw the boy’s sad face, he was sorry for 
him. It was hard to spend the Holy Night here, on account of 
such a trifle too, and perfectly innocent into the bargain.” 


So, quite contrary to the regulations, the unhappy prisoner is 





| home. “Sleep soon fell upon his heavy eyes, ; , 
dreams with his brothers and diotaey baie eh ‘aa hig 
tree at home.” In his simplicity and patience Priy. hs 
is a very lovable figure, and we are sorry we are ae: . 
to see more of him. He deserves a story to himself har 
only introduced into the novel to illustrate the Writey’ 
in the growing estrangement between the mili an belt 
the people. “The nation is obliged to entrust its ue - 
the officers of the Army, and it does so with an ever-dee oe > 
mistrust.” The comments of the German Presg upon the 
go to show that there are excellent reasons for thig melan, we 
conviction. er 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’'S FISCAL FALLACIES * 
WHATEVER his detractors may say of him, they have rare} 
charged Mr. Chamberlain with lack of courage, and }; rd 

. ae 3 5© and he never 
displayed that quality in a higher degree than in the publi 
cation of these speeches. We are not sure that we should ai 
be justified in applying a less complimentary term to the 
recklessness which perpetuates thrice-exploded fallacies under 
cover of aname which for so many years stood for firm, straight. 
forward, and consistent policy. Mr. Chamberlain's recent 
speeches, when they appeared singly, afforded ample materia] 
for criticism, but by collecting them he supplies the public 
with an infallible measure for exactly gauging the methods of 
his campaign and the strength of the foundation upon which 
he has raised his case against Free-trade. It is true that with 
engaging modesty he has deprived us of the pleasure of 1». 
perusing certain passages which gave some cause for search. 
ings of heart, even among the faithful. Among the excisions 
is the “schedule of forbidden industries” designed for 
our Colonies. We know that Mr. Chamberlain attributed 
its discovery to Lord Rosebery’s carping persiflage, but in 
truth it had considerably exercised the Canadian Parliament 
before Lord Rosebery spoke at Sheffield. In any case, the 
ridiculous: proposal that the Colonies should not set up 
industries to compete with ours is now contemptuously tossed 
aside by its author, and like Beau Brummel’s crumpled 
cravats, litters the fiscal floor as “ one of our failures.” Gone, 
too, is the speech containing the attractive pledges as to 
old-age pensions, which were to indemnify the worker for 
paying more for his articles of consumption; and the alarm. 
ing picture of an Empire in a state threatening immediate 
collapse has faded away into a more vague adumbration of 
disaster. But on the whole, Mr. Chamberlain still adheres 
to his own motto,—* What I have said I have said.” 

We have dealt from time to time with Mr. Chamberlain's 
arguments, and shall now turn to certain specific details on 
which he has-relied in these speeches. In the first place, Mr. 
Chamberlain falls into the fundamental error of assuming 
that exports alone are “trade.” The internal trade of 
country is also evidence of its prosperity, and our banking, 
our shipping, and our financial operations all contribute to 
our increasing wealth, but do not figure among our exports. 
But even taking exports as the test, let us examine a few 
of the more striking errors involved in Mr. Chamberlain's 
reasoning. To begin with, 1872 is not a year on which 
to base any fair argument. It was a year when the demand 
for our commodities was unexampled; the Franco-German 
War had just ended, and the outburst of railway construction 
in the United States was exceptional. Those countries were 
then hardly embarking on their manufacturing careers. 
Prices ruled enormously high; but even with those high 
prices our manufacturers paid just as highly in proportion 
for their raw material. More than 110s. a ton was often paid 
for pig-iron, which is now far from cheap at 42s. The profits, 
therefore, were not really commensurate with the prices 
received or the aggregate sum credited to the nation for 
exports. 1872 is untenable as a basis for calculation, and 
that being so, it is difficult to see on what foundation our 
alleged decay rests. 

Now let us take the alleged injury to our trades. Mr. 
Chamberlain has chosen particular instances to illustrate his 
thesis, skilfully adapted to the special circumstances of each 
locality where he was speaking. Let us examine them. 
“Sugar has gone.” We refine in this country 40 per ceat. 





* Imperial Union and Tariff Reform. Speeches Delivered from May 15th to 
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November 4th, 1903, by the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. With aa 
Introduction. London: Grant Richards, . ‘ 
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we use, and if we refined it all four thousand 
¢ ager se extra work, whereas tens of thousands are 
sos ed in the trades made possible by cheap sugar. “Silk 
oathy wii ” For the last five years our average exports of silk 
- ee “ broad-stuffs,” or silk and other materials, has been 
ihe 000 yards, against 4,000,000 yards thirty years ago. 
k some form still remains, therefore, and is far from dead. 
we If so, it has an odd way of showing 


“ i threatened.” = e,e ° 
eur British trade has met foreign competition with 





it. te Sati Z 
‘,cenuity and adaptability than that in iron, and it 
greater mee” 4 judge by the Income-tax Returns, 


i ward if we can J 
2 ea credit the iron trade in 1902 with £6,600,000 worth 


of profits, as against £1,840,350 in 1896-97, while we exported 
in the last five years an average of £18,000,000 worth of 
steam-engines and machinery, as against £5,000,000 worth 
in 1870. “ Wool and cotton are threatened.” Yet last year we 
exported woollen cloths to the tune of over £15,000,000 and 
supplied our own immense home market to a great extent. 
To put it in another way, we made enough to supply it 
entirely and £5,000,000 beyond! As for cotton, we exported 
more than £60,000,000 worth of manufactured cotton goods 
in 1902. How vague and reckless, then, are the general 
statements still adhered to with regard to our staple trades 
by the great propagandist of Protection. “ These industries,” 
he tells us, “and the working men who depend on them are 
like sheep in a field; one by one they allow themselves to be 
Jed out to slaughter.” If they are not killed already, they 
goon will be. And what is the remedy? “ We will go to our 
own friends, who are perfectly ready to meet us on fair terms, 
who will ask only for a reciprocal response.” As a matter of 
fact, no one knows better than the author of these telling 
phrases that the friends in question have distinctly repudiated 
the expectation of any response; they decline to meet us 
at all; they will not lower their duties any further in our 
favour, though they will raise them against the foreigner. 
They have made no offer, and many of them strongly resent 
Mr. Chamberlain’s dragging them into our party politics. 
Bounty -fed Canadian iron is now “dumped” down here 
because of the slump in the United States. We took 103,000 
tons from Canada in 1901-1902, as against 45,973 tons from 
the United States, and 78,615 tons from Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium. Mr. Seddon himself is only surcharging 
foreign goods, not taking off any duties on ours except on 
tea. As Australia sells between £8,000,000 and £10,000,000 
worth of her raw wool to the Continent, it is not easy to see 
how she will “reciprocate” if we surcharge woollen goods 
made abroad out of her wool. She is more likely to resent it. 


But if we descend to minor industries Mr. Chamberlain is 
no more trustworthy. Let us take a few of the instances he 
brings forward again in this book. Watches.—Mr. Chamber- 
lain told his Birmingham audience that the American practice 
of “dumping” watches in this country was killing our trade. 
“The Prescot works will close, the whole of your trade will 
be 'gome, 3. It depends on the good pleasure of the 
Americans.” But the real figures of imported watches show 
a steady decline for the last three years. The pearl-button 
trade in Birmingham has declined, not owing to competition 
from abroad, but owing to change in fashion, and other buttons, 
mostly made in England, have taken their place. The glass 
trade.—“ Two hundred and forty million bottles are imported 
from Germany,” says Mr. Chamberlain, and “all our plate- 
glass works save one have been closed. They ought to 
employ 20,000 men.” The facts are that our exports of 
glass bottles in 1898 were £364,000 worth, and in 1902 
£470,000 worth. Our plate-glass imports are mainly from 
Belgium, which possesses a particular kind of sand 
necessary for the best glass; but we still make as much 
plate-glass as we did in 1878, and two thousand men at the 
most could make all the plate-glass we import! Oycles.— 
Mr. Chamberlain drew a harrowing picture at Birmingham 
of our cycle trade cut to pieces by foreign tariffs, and our- 
selves and the Colonies flooded by American bicycles. The 
truth is that since 1897 our total imports of cycles and fittings 
have fallen from £527,000 to £144,000 in 1902, and our exports 
have increased from £531,000 in 1900 to £707,000 (exclusive 
of motor-cycles) for the first ten months of 1903, while the 
Times reporter at the Stanley and National Shows this month 
notes the “entire absence of any foreign exhibits.” If Mr. 
Chamberlain had sought truth alone, he would have lauded 
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the native enterprise which has killed foreign competition. 
In any case he could not have found a worse subject for his 
jeremiad than the cycling trade. 

Another instance of a decaying Birmingham industry 
brought forward by Mr. Chamberlain is the jewellery trade. 
“In 1900 we sold to foreigners £50,000 worth, we imported 
from the same foreigners £137,000 worth, and we were £87,000 
to the bad. That was in 1900; but in 1902 we were £170,000 
to the bad; that is to say, in those three years in this foreign 
trade we were twice as badly off as we were in 1900.” At this 
there were cries of “ Shame!” among the audience, but then 
the speaker went on to point out that our Colonies “are buy- 
ing from us twice as much as all the foreign countries put 
together” (Loud cheers). Now let us look at the facts. 
In 1900 our exports of jewellery to foreign countries were 
£50,545, and in 1902 £62,382; while our exports to British 
possessions were £127,659 in 1900, and fell in 1902 to £120,438. 
Meanwhile our imports from Belgium, France, and the United 
States fell by £5,309; but there was an extraordinary rise of 
our imports from all foreign countries of £96,000,—z.e., from 
£7,000 to £113,000. In this amount is included £101,000 from 
Morocco, which thus for the first time (and probably the last) 
invaded our jewel market. It has been made clear by Sir John 
Brunner that this shameful case of “dumping” was due to 
the enterprise of a Bond Street dealer, whose agent bought 
up the jewels of many leading Moroccans, who were scared 
by the unrest in their country last year, and were anxious 
to turn their belongings into hard cash. The wire trade was 
cited by Mr. Chamberlain at Liverpool as an industry in 
process of destruction by Germany (cries of “Shame!”’), but 
our exports of wire have risen from £772,000 worth in 1898 
to £1,042,000 in 1902. Germany is losing her monopoly of 
wire-drawing because, owing to the German syndicates’ action, 
we can obtain rolled wire and use it as raw material cheaper 
than the German producer; while Warrington, Sheffield, and 
Birmingham itself are now competing successfully with the 
German. 

Finally, for we have no space for more, let us note a glaring 
instance of inaccuracy with regard to the shipping trade. At 
Liverpool the audience was told that “from 1890 to 1901 the 
total increase in the tonnage of the whole British Empire was 
1,400,000 tons, and meanwhile the total increase in foreign 
tonnage was 2,200,000 tons, or 800,000 more than the British 
tonnage.” This was a sign that, though our house is still 
standing, there was “rot in the foundations.” The facts are 
that during the period chosen the shipping tonnage of the 
United Kingdom has increased over 1,600,000; steam tonnage 
has increased 3,000,000. To obtain his amount the speaker 
suddenly took in the total for the whole Empire. British 
sailing tonnage has, it is true, fallen off; but in freight- 
earning capacity steam tonnage is reckoned at three times 
sailing tonnage. Thus the effective increase in British ship- 
ping is nearly twice as much as Mr. Chamberlain represents 
it. With regard to foreign tonnage, Mr. Chamberlain has 
included the statistics for several foreign countries which 
give gross tonnage, while ours are net. Japan counts for 
about 800,000 tons gross, representing the conversion of 
old junks into modern vessels. Surely some of the distin- 
guished gentlemen who assist him might at least save Mr. 
Chamberlain from repeating these gross and palpable in- 
accuracies in print! 

Want of space, not want of material, compels us to close 
our inadequate enumeration of mere errors of fact contained 
in this volume. Mr. Chamberlain has now a trained econo- 
mist ut his elbow, and he may be saved from repeating or 
adding to his worst blunders in the history and theory of 
economics, which are almost as conspicuous here as the errors 
in fact. Lack of space prevents our dealing with them. For 
the sake of Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation, we regret the 
retention of a hundred misstatements exposed as soon as 
made; but we regret still more the omission of his many 
excellent speeches made in bygone years on behalf of Free- 
trade. As for the issue of this campaign, so strangely 
conducted, we can only express our entire agreement with 
the wise words uttered by him at the Highty Club in April, 
1885 :— 

“I think it is improbable that the working classes of this 
country will ever again submit to the sufferings and misery in- 


flicted upon them by the Corn-laws. If this is the programme of 
the Tory party, we have only in answer to it to recall the history 
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of those times when Protection starved the poor, and the country 
was brought to the brink of revolution. That is not a retrospect 
which I think would be favourable to any party or any statesman 
which should have the audacity to propose that we should go 
back to those evil times.” 

Yet such a statesman has been found. Comparing the speeches 
contained in this volume with the one cited and others of the 
same period, when we were much less prosperous than we are 
to-day, we can make no reflection more apt than that of 
Junius: “Is this the wisdom of a great statesman, or the 
ominous oscillation of a pendulum ?” 





NOVELS. 


HETTY WESLEY.* 
THE appearance of a novel from the pen of the admirable 
“Q” is always a welcome event, few of his contemporaries 
bringing to the task of authorship so rich or so well culti- 
vated a natural endowment. For in him invention and sym- 
pathy are fortified by scholarship and style. His method 
of presentation is picturesque and engaging, he excels in the 
use of literary ornament, and his books have that refreshing 
quality seldom attained by writers who of choice or necessity 
are immersed in actuality, or who maintain an attitude of 
cold and dispassionate detachment towards their dramatis 
personae. In fiction, as in biography when written by a friend 
of the subject, a certain bias, a moderate partisanship, is well- 
nigh indispensable, and is quite compatible with that self- 
effacement practised by the greatest masters of the craft, 
Tourguénieff, in particular, being a notable example. All 
these qualities are to be found in Hetty Wesley, which, none 
the less, is far from being a perfect novel, if, indeed, it can 
strictly be called a novel at all. For to begin with, while it 
would be pedantic to insist on the application of even a 
modified form of the “unities” of the classic drama to a 
romance, novels undoubtedly lose in the efficacy of their appeal 
when the action is spread over a number of years. In the 
present instance the interest is certainly focussed on a brief 
period in the history of the heroine, but after the climax has 
been reached the author again and again raises the curtain at 
long intervals to give us a glimpse of her after-life. The 
force of a drama—and two-thirds of the book is strongly 
dramatic—is impaired when the climax is succeeded by a set 
of detached tableaux. That is the first, and most obvious, 
criticism suggested by Mr. Quiller-Couch’s treatment of 
his theme. The second, and more serious, is that he has 
attempted, much in the same way as Mrs. Atherton attempted 
in her story of Alexander Hamilton, to combine romance 
with biography in alternate compartments. Some chapters 
are entirely made up of documentary evidence extracted 
from the actual correspondence of the Wesley family. For 
the rest, while in the main following the accepted and 
authentic events of the family history, Mr. Quiller-Couch 
has invented the dialogue, and allowed himself a free 
hand in expanding historical narrative, dramatising or 
placing a new construction on actual incidents, and de- 
veloping elaborate character portraits of the less well-known 
actors in the domestic drama, by turns tragic, heroic, and 
squalid, that was played out in the Lincolnshire vicarages 
of Wroote and Epworth. This alternation of well-authenti- 
cated historical theme with imaginative variations must, in 
our opinion, exert a somewhat disconcerting influence on the 
plain reader, since his mental attitude is bound to vary as he is 
confronted with contemporary documentary testimony or the 
romantic commentary of the novelist of to-day. That the 
imaginary expansion is skilful, picturesque, pathetic, and 
poignant we are cordially ready to admit; nor are we pre- 
pared to deny that it is consistent in the main with the 
evidence supplied by the records of the Wesley family. 
None the less, we contend that for once Mr. Q uiller-Couch’s 
artistic sense has failed him, and that the method of pre- 
sentation adopted is calculated to confuse rather than 
convince the reader. His chivalrous championship of Hetty 
Wesley is intelligible and justifiable, but we cannot help 
thinking that it would have been more effective had it taken 
the form of a biographical study. 
Even those who are disconcerted by the composite form of 
the book cannot fail to be deeply interested by the vivid 





* Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller-Couch, London: Harper & Brothers, [6s.] 








picture it gives of the home life of the Wesleys, 
Quiller-Couch has been chiefly concerned to show is the at. 
sacrifice of domestic happiness on the part of hig an 
by which the Rector of Epworth remained faithful ay 
harsh creed, carried on his literary labours, and Prepared his 
sons—who only fill subsidiary réles in the story—foy the beg 
calling for which he believed them to be destined. My Oa 
Couch does full justice to the unflinching courage and tenaci, 
with which Samuel Wesley faced the hostility and tit 
dation of his parishioners, while representing him ag sale 
thing like an Oriental patriarch in his relations hiss 
womenfolk. That his autocratic temper led to much domneln 
friction, and even unhappiness, is notorious, and the proble 
which primarily occupies Mr. Quiller-Couch is to fathom me 
mystery of the strange marriage of Mehetabel, the most 
gifted, highly educated, and beautiful of his daughters 
Southey in his Life of John Wesley simply states that his 
sister’s affections were engaged by a suitor who wag neither 
ineligible nor unworthy, but that her father refused his consent, 
and that out of pique she married the first man who offered, 
a vulgar, ill-educated, undesirable person of low birth named 
Wright, who caused her great misery by his profligacy. Another 
biographer describes Wright—her husband—as a drunken 
glazier. The motive of her desperate choice seems go ip. 
adequate in these accounts that the existence of some graver 
underlying cause might be plausibly conjectured. In yf, 
Quiller-Couch’s story, Hetty, in a moment of rebellion against 
her father’s harshness, flies from his roof, and is betrayed by 
her lover under a promise of marriage which he has no intention 
of fulfilling. Realising his perfidy, she returns home, vowing 
to marry the first man who asks her to be his wife, ang 
promptly carries out her vow when the glazier Wright comes 
forward. We do not know what support Mr. Quiller-Couch 
has for his version of this painful episode—a tragic variation 
on The Vicar of Wakefield—but in order to render it mor 
plausible he is driven to represent the low-born suitor 
as inspired, and, for a while at least, exalted and refined, by a 
chivalrous adoration of Hetty. For this attitude on Wright's 
part there is no evidence whatever that we are aware of; 
and in view of the repeated resort to precise documentary 
evidence in dealing with Hetty’s subsequent career, we find it 
hard to justify this blending of fact and romantic conjecture, 
Apart from the question of literary ethics involved, Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has treated his theme with a delicacy and 
gentleness above reproach, though the absence of relief and 
the continuous gloom of the latter half of the narrative lend it 
a depressing character seldom associated with his bright and 
intrepid pen. 





Verona’s Father. By David Christie Murray. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Mr. Christie Murray always writes carefully and 
well, but we must protest against the little deception which he 
practises on his readers in this book. ‘The story deals with 
Colonel Pemberton Benham, a most abominable old scoundrel, 
and the “ Verona’s Father” of the title. All through the story 
he makes life intolerable for every one connected with him, but 
the reader is sustained by the thought that as he is old and 
drunken the Colonel must be meant to relieve the world of 
his presence before the end of the book. When in the last few 
chapters the Colonel commits a murder, and then in a fit of 
drunken excitement starts out in a little boat in a great storm 
to the rescue of a ship in peril, the reader at length makes sure 
that here is the last of him. Not at all; the Colonel returns in 
perfect safety, and the book abruptly ends. This seems so sur- 
prising that one cannot help wondering whether the author did 
not suddenly get tired of the whole affair, and round it off in 
a hurry. Why is nothing more heard of the murder, as it has 
already been made clear that the Colonel was the last person 
seen in company with the murdered man? As the book ends in 
this indeterminate way there seems no reason why it should have 
been so long, as any other chapter would have done as well for 
the conclusion as the final one. However, the story is decidedly 
interesting, and it certainly is stil) somewhat unusual tw find 
vice alive and triumphant at the end of the last chapter. 


The Viscountess Normanhurst. By Edward H. Cooper. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—This book, as coming from the author of “ Wye- 
marke’s Mothcr,” is a great disappointment. To speak frankly, it 
does not seem to be written for the same sort of people. The 
whole atmosphere is different. The Viscountess is a person 
whom it would be necessary to describe in Latin ; her daughter is 
a precocious and unhealthy young person; the hero is as ill 
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| 
: ‘4 common-sense as a young man well could be. Of 
ang —< plenty of proofs that Mr. Cooper knows how to 
course, much that may be read with pleasure. But we finish 


puede ~ the feeling that we have been taking in something 
si 
uite wholesome. 1 

“ the Wings of the Wind. By Allen Raine. (Hutchinson and 


Co. 6s.)—Mr. Raine devotes himself to telling stories of Welsh 
life and attains in this province a considerable success. There is 
é thing distinctive about both the scenery and the characters 
— book. The fiery “Doctor Dan,” and his faithful hench- 
ys id Iago the bard, with a full share of the poet’s mobility 
or caaaeiet the charming personality of Miriel, who differs in 
some subtle way from the heroines to whom we are accustomed,— 
these, and, in fact, all the personages of the book, show a 
onatel touch. The work is done with a most praiseworthy self- 
traint. The story as a story is, perhaps, less successful than 
oe general style and tone. We must not anticipate the end, but 
we may frankly say that it scarcely satisfies us. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PASTOR AGNORUM. 

Pastor Agnorum. By John Huntley Skrine. (Longmansand Co. 
6s. net.) —The words “ Second Edition ” on the title-page, glad as 
we are to see them, remind us of an unfulfilled duty. In making 
a reference to Mr. Skrine’s book, we proposed to give a notice, and 
never gave it. It is no easy matter, for the book deals with many 
questions of importance, one of them, at least, burning just now 
very hotly indeed. Every reader of the Spectator may not know 
that Mr. Skrine was an assistant-master at Uppingham (where he 
had a distinguished career) under Edward Thring from 1873 up 
to Thring’s death. The volume bears a dedication to that great 
teacher and educator. If any one will look at Mr. Parkin’s 
“Life and Letters of Edward Thring,” he will see various 
references to one who was always a most trusted helper,— 
“yeally a disciple,” as we see written in an entry in the diary 
dated May 7th, 1875. When we add that Mr. Skrine himself was 
for some fourteen years (1888-1902) Warden of Glenalmond, the 
reader of this volume will know what to expect. One of the most 
characteristic chapters, and, we need hardly say, most interesting 
just now, is “ Definite Church Teaching.” The spirit of the 
Master is in every line. But all the book is, we take it, largely 
inspired in the same way. Perhaps we shall best do justice to it 
by giving an example of the author’s method. He is criticising 
the scheme of Dual Control :— 

“Dual Control by a Headmaster who will see that the boys 
learn their lessons and keep the rules, and a Chaplain who will 
see that they are religious. It was humanely conceived, I admit, 
for it seems to halve the heavy orb of power; and I acknowledge 
a delicate sensibility in the board who thought it unseemly to 
place the power of the keys and also the power of the rod in the 
same hand. But I was sorry to hear of it. It will not do: for 
boys will be boys. I mean that the St. Alphege Council are 
treating them as men. It is well enough to divide your grown 
man into two, the civic and the religious being, and parcel him 
between King and Priest, though one observes that even this 
should not be done until the man’s nation is grown-up as well as 

himself. But you cannot do this with the boy. There is not 
enough of him to divide. He may be, he often is, too much for 
one man; but he is not enough for two. I am quite sure that 
the master, if he is a good one, will not consent to sit down to 
this halved and inadequate feast of power; and that in conse- 
quence St. Alphege will have to invite one who must take what 
they offer because he cannot get served elsewhere. ‘That, however, 
is not with me the deepest objection, though it is the one of 
which the council will first and most feel the weight. What 
weighs more with myself is the natural indivisibility of the boy. 
He is an obstinate atom, defying dissection of the secular and the 
sacred in him: his consciousness is an embryo in which Jeaf and 
flower have not yet started on their separate ways. Would you 
thrust a knife-edge into a bud to sever what God has not yet put 
asunder? Then do not seek to set up Church and State in the 
boy, but leave us this simple, whole-hearted creature in his 
blessed, unevolved condition, unperplexed by the knowledge of 
any boundary line between the things of Cesar and of heaven.” 


No Head-Master who feels that he has to educate as well as to 
teach should fail to study this volume. 








The Story of My Life. By Helen Keller. With a Supplce 
mentary Account of her Education, &c. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.)—Helen Keller, born in Alabama, of Swiss ancestry, lost 
her sight and hearing by illness in her second year. She tells 
here the story of how she was taught. The teaching began three 
months before she had completed her seventh year, and it has 
been eminently successful, judging by the result that we see 
before us in this very well-written narrative. At thirteen she 


us of the famous narrative of Laura Bridgman. (Laura 
was, of course, far more inaccessible to instruction, for she was 
born a blind deaf-mute.) The supplementary account must not 
be neglected. There is also a strange and pathetic story of Helen 
Keller’s unconscious plagiarism. Her tale of the “ Frost King” 
was without question borrowed from the “ Frost Fairies.” Equally 
without question it is an improvement on the original. Miss 
Keller may well make for herself a name in letters. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








The Tombs of the Popes. ‘Translated from the German of 
Ferdinand Gregorovius by R. W. Seton-Watson. (A. Constable 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The Tombs of the Popes, which appears for 
the first time in an English dress, was written in 1855. It 
is practically a study for the great work, “The History of the 
City of Rome during the Middle Ages,” begun in 1856, and 
carried on with untiring industry for fifteen years. The 
introduction, with its sketch of Gregorovius’s character and 
career, is an excellent piece of work. The treatise itself wiil 
well repay perusal. The anomalies in the story are, indeed, 
strange, but the analogies are not less remarkable. The two 
greatest of the Popes have no monuments,—the actual tombs 
havecommonly perished. It is a marvel that nothing commemo- 
rates either Gregory VII. or Innocent III. It is a significant 
accident that the tomb of Leo X. stands in the choir of the church 
of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. What could better harmonise 
with the greeting which met him as he made his entry over the 
bridge of Sant’ Angelo ?>— 


**Olim habuit Cypria sua tempora, tempora Mavors 
Olim habuit ; nunc sua tempora Pallas habet.”’ 


(We quote the Latin as it stands, but it needs emendation; at 
least, if it is meant to scan.) It may be Englished thus :— 


“ First Venus ruled, then Mars ere Leo’s day ; 
Now learned Pallas owns unquestioned sway.” 


The great patron of art had but a poor monument; that of his 
successor, Adrian VI., the last foreigner to sit in the chair of 
Peter, a man who despised culture, is a much finer work. 
After Adrian came Paul III., who had the honour of being 
commemorated by Michael Angelo. His chisel contributed 
two statues personifying Prudence and Justice, the latter 
modelled, it is said, from Giulia Farnese, to whose favour with 
Alexander VI. the youthful Farnese owed his first clerical 
advancement. Paul reigned fifteen years, so more than doubling 
the average of a Papacy. The next famous sculptor who did 
honour to the ruler of Rome was Canova, who designed the monu- 
ments of the two Clements (XIII. and XIV.) Both would have 
been the better, we cannot but think, if the allegorical figures 
had been wanting, and the Pontiffs left in unattended dignity. 
The illustrations, giving these and other monuments, are good. 


A Woman’s Walks. By Lady Colin Campbell. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s. net.)—This volume is a reprint of papers which have appeared 
in the World from time to time during the last fourteen years. 
The contents are about equally divided between the foreign and the 
domestic. The author wanders about in Italy, France, Switzerland, 
and Hungary; and in various parts of England, both town and 
country. She has a certain gift for observing and describing, 
and we have no adverse criticism to make on her papers, except 
it be to remark that if Homer had chosen to use a very famous 
phrase in the nominative, he would not have written roavpAvioBow 
@dAacoa, for oo stands for ov, and ov would be the feminine as 
well as the masculine. But it must be allowed that it is a cruelly 
deceptive form. 


Three Frenchmen in Bengal. By S.C. Hill, B.Sc. (Longmans 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The three are M. Renault, M. Law, and M, 
Courtin. The first was in command at Chandernagore when it was 
captured by Clive, assisted by a fleet, on March 22nd, 1757, after 
a siege of six days. He afterwards held Karical, and sur. 
rendered it April 5th, 1760. Law made a much better figure at 
Cossimbazar, as did Courtin at Dacca. We cannot follow Mr. 
Hill’s narratives, drawn, we may say, largely from documents 
hitherto unpublished. They are interesting, and they are not 
without importance as a contribution to that very large subject, 
the history of the British Empire in India. 


Agricultural Handbook and Diary, 1904. (Published for C, R.. 
Adeane and Richardson Carr by Vinton and Co. 1s.)—This is, to. 
begin with, a conveniently arranged diary. There isa space for 
every day’s memoranda, cash accounts, miscellaneous information, 





began to learn to speak. All this is very interesting, reminding 





&c. (who would think that there are some ten “acres” in England,. 
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varying from 2°115 in Cheshire to ‘477 in Leicestershire,—.e., 
roughly from 8} roods to2?) ‘Then there are some very interest- 
ing papers on special questions. Of course the great fiscal con- 
troversy is handled. A “Free-Trade Farmer” argues on one 
side; a “ Fair-Trader ” argues onthe other. One thing never must 
be forgotten. The agricultural labourer’s wages were never so 
low as when wheat was at famine prices. “Malting Barley” is 
the subject of another paper, and “School Gardens” of yet 
another. As long as we do not diminish the literary element in 
education, these schemes have our best wishes. But perhaps the 
most interesting to the British agriculturist is that on “ French 
Railways and State Control.” It is about time that the subject 
of preferential rates by British railways was thoroughly investi- 
gated. Surely, before we take to the extreme remedy of import- 
duties, if remedy it is, let us see that we do not suffer evils to pre- 
vail which we could mitigate or remove. Why should Kentish 
growers be handicapped by the preferential rates imposed by 
the Kentish railways—said in a fine spirit of irony by a late 
chairman to have “made” the county—and by an extravagantly 
costly system of road-making ? 


New Epirions.—We have received the first seven volumes 
of a miniature edition of Shakespeare’s plays and poems, 
bearing the title of The Little Quarto Shakespeare (Methuen 
and Co., 1s. net per vol.) There are to be forty volumes, 
each of which Mr. W. J. Craig will furnish with an introduc- 
tion and notes.——The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By John 
Lothrop Motley. Vol.I. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) Mized 
Essays: Last Essays on Church and Religion, and Friendship’s 
Garland. By Matthew Arnold. The “ Popular Edition.” (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 2s. 6d. per vol.)——John Addington Symonds: a 
Biography. By Horatio F. Brown. (Same publishers. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Brown prefixes an interesting note to this edition, in which 
he deals with a criticism that has been passed on the portraiture 
of Symonds, chiefly as delineated by his own hand, that it was too 
gloomy for the truth. He tells us that after a re-examination of 
the materials he could not come to any different conclusion. 
Pages from a Private Diary, by “ Urbanus Sylvan” (same 
publishers, 5s.), contains a new and quite delightful preface, in 
which the witty diarist tells us how the secret of the diary’s 
authorship leaked out. Readers of this charming and humorous 
book will be delighted to find that it has received the“ laurel crown” 
of a new edition.——Place-Names of Scotland. By James B. 
Johnston, B.D. (David Douglas. 6s. net.)——From Messrs. 
Blackie and Son we have received a number of reissues of popular 
gift-books, most of which we remember having noticed in past 
time :—Margery Merton’s Girlhood, by Alice Corkran (2s. 6d.); 
With the Sea-Kings, by F. H. Winder (2s. 6d.); 4 Mystery of the 
Pacific, by Oliphant Smeaton (3s.) ; The War of the Axe, by Percy 
J. Greves (2s. 6d.); The Wreck of the Golden Fleece, by Robert 
Leighton (3s.); and In the King’s Name, by G. Manville Fenn 
(3s. 6d.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
itl asaieae 


Anstey (F.), Only Toys! cr 8V0 ..... s..essessorsreseessscceseees (Richards) 6/0 
Begbie (H.), Bundy on the Sea, cr 8w ..(Isbister) 5/0 
British Industries under Free baade: Essays by Experts, cr 8v0 (Unwin) 6/0 
Buchan (J.), The African Colony, 8v0 .. W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Buckland (A. R.), Champions o the Truth, ‘cr 8v0.. bistechseteusshaated (B.T.S.) 3/6 
Butler (DS, Life and Letters of Robert Leighton .-.(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Soave (RB. J.), City Temple Sermons, cr 8vo ...... (Hodaee 3 & Stoughton) 6/0 








Pellanus (C. A.), Three Merry Comedies for Boys, 8vo 
Prothero (8. E.), The Psalms in Human Life, 8vo.., nail 
Ray (C.), The Life of Charles Haddon S urgeon, cr ‘By. . 
Select Statutes and other Documents 
United States, 1861-1898, cr 8vo 
Sime (J.), Sir Joshua Reynolds, 12mo 
aren fA) i of = moh sey ran o EE. 
mi , Stray Leaves from 'e Story ...(Passmo 
Solon (M. L.), History and Teeniadion of the Old (Pasir he ae | 26 


Spurgeon (C. H.), Smooth Stones Taken from Ancient Brooks, (Came cr te het 30 
Stephens (J. W. W.) and others, The Practical Staly ore of Ss A 26 
Sternberg (G. M), Infection and Immunity, 8vo (ry eo - 




















Stevenson (M.), Spiritual Teaching of the ied Grail Gana 

Stone (H. E.), From Behind the Veil, cr 8vo... Cariborogh) at ) i 

Tyrrel (G. )s Lex Orandi; or, Prayer and Creed, cr 8y0. Longmans’ a = 0 
elasquez, 8vo ..... fe 

Waller (A. D.), Lectures on Physiology, Vol. on wm ‘8yo J. (Mewnes) net a6 


post Nowns 
Wells (J.) Christ in the Present Age, cr 8vo Hodder 

Wood (E. Er. ), The Spirit of the Service, cr 8v0 ...... ~onCitocar Stoughton) 1, 36 
Wood (E. N.), Chalk; or, We Can Do It, er 8¥0 "12" (Revell) net 39 
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104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W., 





on ee ee 
“All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not ?—should secure a copy 
of Tae Murvat’s Report.’’—Scottish Critic, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Established 1843. RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


FUNDS £78,089, 283 
INCOME .. . £15,148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 
Of which over £67,000,000 was paid | to living policyholders, 


Send for Annual Report, Just issued. 





Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





C.), Cancer: an Exhaustive Treatise, cr 8vo ......... 5/0 

peer -), The English Heroic Play, cr 8V0 ...........000 (hacia) net 8/6 

Shaee f (Ww. ), Immortality; er, Rational Faith, cr 8vo... ..(Revell) net 3/6 

ype samag (A. W.), a in Political Economy, er 8v0.. ..(Bichards) net 3/6 

tion of ongs, 18mo... 8. C. Brown) net 2/6 

Sameer (E. D. ) and Shepherd (J. A.), The Arcadian Calendar (Newnes) net 6/0 

Curtis (W. E.), To-day in Syria and Palestine, 8vo... ---(Oliphant) net 7/6 

D.), The Smile of Melinda, cr 8V0.........sssseeere eoe.-seee(Harper) 3/6 

De Windt (H.), From Paris to New York by Land, 8vo ... (Newnes) net 12/6 

Evans (J. H.), Ornamental Turning, Part L., cr 8vo . G. Pitman) net 3/6 
Findlay (F. R. N.), Big Game Shooting and Travel South-East Africa, 

8v0 .-.(Unwin) net 15/0 
Francis ‘CG. ‘D. a ‘Notes on Fifty Parables and Miracles for a Bible Class, 

Mowbray) net 3/6 

aoe (Cassell) 2/6 

er ped (Digby & Long) net 3/6 














PE BVO rcccceccacerccrecsccccescocccscoscescorenrenscsscesseecsccos ccc cescecooese 
Gibbs (P. H.), Australasia, cr SVO ...........ssee0e 
Gingold (H.), Flowers of the Field, cr 8vo ..... 
Gregory (Benjamin), Autobio; graphy, BRO ssncogsscckists (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Hastings (F.), The Spins of ‘‘ The éy cling Parson,” cr 8vo ......(W. Scott) 6/0 
Hayden (E. G.), Turnpike Travellers, cr 8vo .. saeet --(Constable) 6/0 
ier (A. ), The Prevention of Consumption, . cr 8v0......... -(Longmans) net 50 
‘olme (C.), The Genius of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., imp 8vo_...(Studio) net 7/6 













Howe (M. A. De W.), Boston: the Place and the People.. .(Maemillan) net 10/6 
Hudson (W. H.), Rousseau and Naturalism in Life and Thought, cr 8vo 

(T. & T. Clark) 3/0 
Humphrey (M.), The Book of the Cat, 4to... .. (Lawrence & Bullen) 7/6 
Humphrey (M.), The Book of the Child, REG aaa & Bullen) 7/6 
Huston (P. G.), An Old-Fashioned Sugar Camp, cr 8vo.. +. (Revell) net 3/6 
Keary (C. F.), Rigel: an Autumn Mystery, cr 80 ......s00-csseeees (Nutt) net 3/6 
Learmoun: at U. .), Fifty-two Sundays with the Children, cr 8vo ...(Allenson) 3/6 
Lindsa a 'y), From a Venetian Balcony, and other Poems (K. Paul) net 2/6 
Little lery 4 Reynolds (A), 16mo Methuen) 2/6 
Macdonagh (M.), The Life of Daniel O’Connell, 8vo (Cassell) net 16/0 
Mark of the Broad Arrow (The), Cr 8V0  ...........csssccccesserceesseeeeees (Everett) 3/6 


Money (L. G. C.), Elements of the Fiscal Problem, 8v S. King) net 3/6 
Morgan (T. H.), aaa and Adaptation, 8vo ........ (Macmillan) 12/6 
Murray (D. A. First Course of Infinitesimal Calculus......... (Longmans) 7/6 
Nevinson (H. r}, Between the Acts, 8vo ar ery net 9/0 
Paget (S.), Ambrose Pare and his Times, 1510-1590, er 8vo ... --.(Putnam) 6/0 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
esse’ INSTITUTIONS clit 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kine Witi1am Srrzet, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarge, EDINBURGH. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Laue. 
FUNDS IN HAND .......00.ccsnveneversacccececesecpescsdiay SG: 0000 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office; BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


EsTaBLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5: Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 
apital—os a 
DIRECTORS. 


OBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
The or — James Fletcher, Esq. 
les Baw" $ John Hampton Hale, Esq. 


Charles Ed 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 

¥. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. - 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esa. 


Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Right Hon. i yy <n 

- ish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson 5 ing. 
big’ os or 9 Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
con. 0 eirthur Bilis, G.C.V.0., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


C8. 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


ANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Lets Capital Redemption Policies issued, : 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. ' ; 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Bonus Year. Participating Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 


Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
queues’ = P . : ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


MONTE FIANO, Grown and Exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
It pays to send out 
SaMPLES 
of 


MONTE FIANO 


FREE 
ON 
APPLICATION 
Because its merits insure popularity. 
The Wine is excellent in qnality, pure, and can be sold cheap because no 
middleman’s profits increase the price. 
Send post-card to Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 
34 Leadenhall Street, for Sample and Price-List. 


10/6 per dozen half-bottles. 











18/- per dozen. 





ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness, 

Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton GarpEN, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free. 








OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n¢, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C. 


PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 


INSTITUTIO N _Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


FOR MUTUAL —- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





| ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 











VINOLIA 
isa 
MILD SOAP 
for 
ROUGH WEATHER. 





GLOVES. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Celours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free. 


GLOVES. 
i t-free.) 
GLOVES. si iYat'postizan)” * 2% 64 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiaMmorE Street, W. 


(Sample pair, 





—_—_— 


SOME RARELY-TO-BE-PICKED-UP BARGAINS IN 
Genuine Antique Rugs 
are THIS DAY on SALE at 


HAMPTONS 


Hampton and Sons have just received direct from their resident 
agent in the East an important collection of genuine old Persian 
Rugs, including some pieces of exceptional rarity and interest. 
Every Bug is warked in plain figures at 


FULLY CNE-THIRD LESS than its 


current market value. Connoisseurs of Antique Rugs will find 
that these Bargains are well worthy of a visit of inspection. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 





CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


The services of ASSISTANT TEACHERS qualified to teach the subjects set 
out in Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of Education, and cially 
qualified to teach the subjects named below, are required at the following 
Pupil Teachers’ Schools :— 


Sex of Special 
School. Assistant. Qualifications. 
Chelsea P. T. School, William Street, ) Mi: Art 
Hammersmith Road, S.W. J gx rare 
Woolwich P. T. School, Maxey Road, (a) Man French or Art 


Plumstead, 8.E. 


ates a. Pease Soo Road.) (b) Woman ... Ditto. 

ackney P. I, School, Lottenham hoad, : 

Bali's P ond, N. Hae Man — . oe . 

Stockwell P. T. School, Hackford Road, ? istory an 
Stockwell, 3, W. $§ Woman... 2) “French. 


Salary—Man, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £200. 
Voman, £180 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £165. 

Applications to be made on Form 40 P. T., on which, with other information, 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this Form can be 
obiained from the Clerk of the Board. If a written application is made for 
one it must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope or wrapper. 

Applications must be received by the CLERK of the Board, School Board 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., by or before the first post of 
Monday, December 7th, 1903. 

Applicants who applied for the recently advertised vacancies for Assistants 
in the Board’s Pupil Teachers’ Schools can have the Form 40 P. T. they then 
submitted placed before the Comntittee on informing the Clerk of the Board 
by or before the first post on Monday, December 7th, 1903. 

All communications on the subject of this notice should be marked outside 
“Pp. T. Schools.” 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway fare to London or other reasonable travelling 
expenses, and, if necessary, hotel expenses not exceeding 10s. a day for two 
days. If application for such payments is made, it must be accompanied by 
receipted vouchers; but if a candidate after being nominated refuses to take up 
the appointment, these expenses will not be allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive, on or before December 12th, 1903, a summons 
to attend before the Committee will understand that they have not been 
included in the list of candidates to be seen by the Committee, and will not 
be further communicated with. 


TENT EDUCATION COMMITTER. 
APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTOR FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS from gentlemen for the 
POST of INSPECTOR in the department of HIGHER EDUCATTON. 

Candidates for the post, who should be Graduates of a University, must 
furnish evidence of suitable educational experience and organising ability, and 
preference will be given to one who is qualitied to inspect Science Work, or has 
special knowledge of the Training of Pupil Teachers. 

The initial salary offered is £250 per annum, together with actual Travelling 
Expenses, and the Candidate appointed will be expected to devote his whole 
time to the service of the Committee. 

Applications, with names of References, but without Testimonials, must be 
sent soas to reach me not later than noon on Saturday, December 12th, 1903. 
They sho. ld be made on the form which will be supplied for the purpose, and 
should Le endorsed ‘‘ Inspectorship.” 

(Signed) FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 

Kent Ecucition Committee, 44 Bedford Row, W.C. 








UBLIC-SCHOOL MAN and SOLICITOR, aged — 28, 
WISHES for a POST in a PUBLISHING HOUSE with a view to 
Learning the Business. Knowledge of French and German, Desires small 
progressive salary. Highest references.—‘‘N. C, W. E.,” 24 Bernard Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 


yr Pe S.C, Es Oy Ore a. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE HEAD-MASTER. 

The Committee desire to intimate to all friends and admirers of the late 
Dr. ALMOND, who have not already been communicated with and who desire 
to support the Memorial at present being raised, that full information may be 
obtained from 





R. B. PEARSON, Hon. Sec. Memorial Fund, 
7 St. Colme Street, Edinburgh. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 oach, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY: COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 9th, 1904. The College 
repares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the 
Bxford Honour Examinations. 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 to £75 a year, tenable for three 
years, will be offered for competition in July, 1904. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 
T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 
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{iV EB RPO 0-L COLLEGE, 
HUYTON HALL, near LIVERPOOL, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ANTHONY, B.A. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, January 19th, 1904. 

Scholarships for Universities. : 

Healthy situation in the country ; large playing grounds; all games ; Swedish 
drill, with individual treatment ; cubicles. 

For Prospectus and particulars. apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ie PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 
Head-Mistress : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY. Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded upon the results of an Examination 
to be held during the last week of November. 5 
These Scholarships defray the Tuition Fees throughout the period of their 
tenure. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 
or from Sir JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 





INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
hysical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
highl recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


OLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old- Established 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS has a few VACANCIES at CHRISTMAS. 
Special Advantages for Music, Art, Languages, and International History and 
Literature. Educational System aims at individual culture and self-govern- 
ment of the highest, noblest type. Visits made to Museums, Art Galleries, 
Concerts. Field for tennis, Cricket, hockey. Lessons in Riding, Fencing, 
Swimming.—For Prospectus, apply ‘“‘R. S. T.,” c/o J. E. May, Advertisement 
Agent, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT. 
Fees from 100 gs. a year. 
LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 191. 


AL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 

for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 

Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttle- 

worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 

of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A, London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good Musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 
: A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


fMHE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
arten. Principals: Miss C. L, THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
iss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘* To 

follow right.’’ Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, ‘‘L.,” Edgehill, Sydenbam, Kent. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully prepared for public Exams, Mod. fees. Sanitation certificated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


T. RONAN’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful country. Education 

on modern lines. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Owen’s Collage: Miss 

SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College ; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and 
Modern Languages, Tripos, Girton College. 
























































T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William RB. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd,—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 





~<a 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIOX 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers, 
A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHE ; 

for WOMEN and in SECONDABY SCHOOLS for Gr ELEGRS 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London 7 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with wee 
pei = oe en ae nso Scheme. Feeg £65 ee 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus an rticulars of Scholarshi 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. S™PS Apply to the 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, By4, 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives 
laying-field, Pupils ponnene for the University and other examinations 
ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—For Pros 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRay 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS, 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient mode; 
education. The buildings are situated on high pen et and oceupy ni 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, lib ag 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing-field, ih yo 
to £45. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS—two of the value of £15, and two of £19 
will ee pone aged = Ss aay garner ee 8th, 1903,—For 
particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs. CKLY, Uplan 
Archery Road. St. Leonards. + Cae School, 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS, 


N ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. Founded 1850, e 
Head-Mistress--Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc. 
The TERM will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, January 14th, 1904, 
The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on WEDNESDAY 
January 13th, 1904, ‘J 
Term fees, £5 19s. and £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. 
Scholarships are given oy the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 
There are three he ca sanctioned by the Governors, with fees 
ranging from 51 guineas to 70 guineas per annum. 











AMDEN SCHOOL, PRINCE or WALES'S ROAD, nw, 
Head-Mistress—Miss LAWFORD. 

The TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, January 12th, 1904, 
—" ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on MONDAY, January llth, 

4, 

Term fees, £2 6s. 8d. or £3 3s., according to age. 

Scholarships are given by the Brewers’ and Clothworkers’ Companies to the 
value of nearly £300 per annum. 

For forms of application and particulars apply to the SECRETARIES, at 
the School addresses, 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.W—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams, ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts, 























THE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.— PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 
pal, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903), 
University Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 
physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 0 
guineas per annum. 


S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs, a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


Ce GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcurving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH: 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May Sth, 1903. 
A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Bo 
Healthy loeality; large g) »unds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. : 


A LADY whose Daughter has been studying in BERLIN, 

WISHES to RECOMMEND the ENGLISH HOME in which she 
resided. Special advantages for Music, Art, and Languages,—Reference, 
Mrs. CLIBBORN, Moate View, Moate, Co. Westmeath, 
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s TADWORTH, SURREY. 
° TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
- charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 

Refined age ey pn — pone soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Downs, oe modern teaching by Resident and Mpa | Graduates and Language 

— om Lecture System, carefully graded wit special regard to needs 
Specials and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
of SrOW Jlent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
reed Vjerature Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 

istory. raid 

ineas per annum. 
— sc Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 14tu, 1904, ; ; 
—_ «CRA SB 6 bee &. 
additions will be Opened Next Term :—Old School (1584) 
Reading Room and Museum. A large Gymnasium 





The following 
od and Fitted as A 
— the School. A Junior House. ‘ 
} iditronal Science Rooms and Workshop will be ready next summer. 
tl , Scholarship Examination is held in April. There are Leaving Exhibitions 
Pi School and 18 Scholarships at Cambridge connected with the School. 


Ce ee: pI” * . . . 
APITAL SCHOOL PREMISES in important city in 
West of England, pape erected for school purposes at a cost of 
£18,000, TO BE SOLD or LET. Exceptionally large and lofty school- 
exe and dining hall, with classrooms, chapel, lavatory, and cubicle accom- 
es Pn for 100 boarders; and attractive Head-Master’s house attached, 
ata din in high and healthy locality, in the centre of grounds of six acres. 
C 1 be sold at about one half of original cost. or can be let to substantial tenant 
with option of purchase.—For full details, apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING and CO., Scholastic Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
ENT COLLEGE.—A Church of England Public 
School, conducted in accordance with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Many Successes at the Universities and in the Army. Numbers have 
trebled during the last six years. Thirty acres of playing-fields, Remarkable 
health record. Fees £75 per annum ; reductions made for the Sons of Clergy 
and Officers.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 








T 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 

garten and Transition Classes for children under eight. Gymnastics, drilling. 
Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


Tv BEE S6&, CUMBERLAN D— 

Public School Education. Splendid situation on sea coast; fine buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, &c. Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at least EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Board and Tuition, £52 to £33.—Apply, Rev. 
H, A. P, SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


LENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS on 

FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 

for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to 13.—Apply to the 
Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, December 8th and 9th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
4 BOARDER VAANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


[TILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
NEXT TERM OPENS 
December 8th.— For 




















AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
JANUARY 14th, 1904. Admission Examination, 
particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &e. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

. SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 
for Classics, Maths, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


,> eh 8 Ff BR OD Ss ¢€ HE O O kL 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 

















PELs TED SCHOOL—JUNIOR HOUSE. 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


i be: He B Ee Bi 8S C HOO L.— 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS will TAKE PLACE on THURSDAY, December 17th, and two 
following days. Entries should be made on or before December 3rd. 
For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev, J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


OVER COLLEGE—FIVE EXHIBITIONS (£20) for 
A Sons of Officers or Clergy, Vacant for Next Term (January 22nd). SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£25—£60) will be Awarded upon Examination in March.— 
Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 
RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

} of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities, —For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 























oe PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. (All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETABY. 


ji gy COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—FARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 
Sons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 
Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work; 
also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


NIV Rel? ¥ OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


Ww bY BR. SFP ¥ OF DU RBiAE, 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
» —— Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


+ ean LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


i 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
(Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymuastics, military drill, and 




















BOYS. 
football. 


I EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Peterstield, CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 
large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 
under 18 preferred. French and German (conversational). Home life; efficient 
supervision. 


HE Rev. R. G. and Mrs. DOUGLAS WISH to HEAR 

of a LITTLE BOY (aged 4 to 7) as COMPANION to their LITTLE BOY 

of 5. Good Nursery Governess kept, and good Doctor near. Country Vicarage 

in Cotswolds. Beautiful healthy situation. Terms by arrangement.—Address, 
North Nibley Vicarage, Dursley, Glos. 


i ie LITTLE BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen) can be 

RECEIVED im a High-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL in the 
Midlands, at the greatly reduced Fee of 12 guineas per Term, if promising in 
work or games. Preparation for Public School Scholarships. arge house 
and grounds. — Address Box 9, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

5 W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


I RESDEN: A. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Detached house iv the healthiest 
and most fashionable part of Dresden, near the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” Perfect 
sanitary arrangements, Home comforts. Large garden. ONLY TEN 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. 
Head-Mistress holds a Diploma of the Conservatoire of Music, Leipzig. 
Highest English references.—For Prospectus and full information apply to 
Mr. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


le oe MARIE PETERS, ZINGEL 16, HILDES- 
HEIM, GERMANY, wishes to RECEIVE limited number LADY 
BOARDERS. Recommended by Mrs. Walter Arrol, Harworth-on-Tees, Co. 
Durham. 


FEW YOUNG GIRLS can be RECEIVED for Board 

and Instructiou in Foreign Languages and Music in the FAMILY of 
a GERMAN SCHOOL-RECTOR at TREVES on the Moselle, Rheinprovinz. 
Terms moderate.—Reference allowed to the Head-Mistress of the Newton 
Abbot High School, South Devon. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of p Aran an 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 
Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois 
de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 
Masters. Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made. 


JRANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies RECEIVE a few 
GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art, and continue their English 
education if desired. French spoken; good masters; lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Inquiries 
answered by Mrs. RIDEOUT, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchitel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


Loe UCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references.—8 Kuaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5.W. 
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AND TUTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS I1N THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

1094 pages, Ked Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 

Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


NUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can BECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
PP SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


4A RS. RICHMOND’S EMPLOYMENT AGENCY for 
Bi: LADIES, 21 York Place, Baker Street, W.—In providing work for 
jadies, Mrs. Richmond makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the ser- 
vices required and the qualifications needed in every case, so as to secure that 
every post shall be suitably filled. A Prospectus, with scale of fees, will be 
seut on application. 











$= 
CEAN TRAVEL. 


SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, RIVER 


INDIA, &.; also ROUND THE WORLD TOURS, &c. Berths PLATE, 
passages engaged by all lines at lowest fares. No Booking fees, Short and 
for health or pleasure at low rates, Furnit ‘s 


ure, , &, 
hinges or stored. Insurance effected. Full fuformetion ats and 
HOULDER BROTHERS and CO. (Limited), 146 Leadenhall Street, By to 
to the West End Office, 12 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 9 OF 


R. LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE’ 
D SY. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,274 one CRUISES, 








£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 26 days. Ticket Dover, 





Calais, Marseilles included. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W, 
LINE ROYAL MAIL  STEAMERS 


|: leat 
SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14, 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. id 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE 
8.8. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool, 











M R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
und Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
aud ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. 4. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

A LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
NRexistry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


| IGH-CLASS SCHOOL or HOUSEWIFERY, THE 
GRANGE, WEST BROMWICH.—Thorough training by Certificated 
Mistresses in Cookery, Lauudry, Domestic Economy, Hygiene, Dressmaking, 
Housekeeping, Nursing, &c. Extensive grounds; games; Swedish gymnastics. 
Sanitation perfect. Highest refs. 15-18 gs. inclusive-—Miss ROSS, Principal. 


ry\vO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rs Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 ven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


7 XTEMPORE SPEAKING. 
YU POSTAL TUITION. 
Mr. H. D. NUTTALL, F.R.S.L., Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Established 1893. 
MS. Revised, Criticised, Corrected. Literary Assistance. 


MmYPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

V HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?-—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 

Literature sent gratis and post-free. 





























JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
. or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


A PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
P PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a _ Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


F NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 

_ TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


( WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
2 Old Pictures, Ola China, Old Silver, &c., &., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 











WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 








For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London, 


J,\NGLISH BOOKS of the 16rx and 171m CENTURIES, 


ELLIS and ELVEY’S NEW CATALOGUE (No. 103) NOW READY, post. 
free, 6d. Also, a CATALOGUE of RARE PORTRAITS and PRIN'TS, post. 
free, 3d.—29 New Bond Street, W. 


| pee S- FOR CHRISTMAS, 

A. and F. DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 100 pages, containing 
the most recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, including Books fop 
Children and for Presents.—Post-free on application to A, and F, DENNY, 
147 Strand, W.C. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's November Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—During this season we want to buy 
over £1,000 worth of Books of General Literature, besides First Editions 

and rare books. We give good prices for anything rare, curious, quaint, fine 
bindings, &c. Report us any books you have; unlikely looking books often 
prove most valuable. List free.-—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 


| OOKS WANTED.—We offer £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 
1842; £2 Hawbuck Grange, 1847; 20s. Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838 ; 25s, 
Album Verses, 1830; £10 Original Poems by Victorand Cazire, 1810; 20s, Shelley's 
Poems, 4 vols., 1839. Kare books supplied; please state wants. Catalogues free, 
Libraries purchased. —_HOLLAND BROTHERS, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
| OOKS WANTED.— Following Prices Offered. Lord 
Lilford's British Birds, 7 vols., £55; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 
£25; Delany, Autobiography, 6 vols., £2; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 
or 1843. £10; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866, £4; Montaigne’s Essays, 
3 vols., 1892, £5; Muther’s History of Painting, £2; Tennyson’s Poems, 130 
or 1833, £5; Pater’s Essays, 1806, £2; Ackerman’s Public Schools, 1816, £10; 
Audsley’s Arts of Japan, £4; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; Gardiner’s 
Civil War, 3 vols., £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866, £3; Analysis of 
Hunting Field, 1846, £5; Dickens’ Great Expectations, 3 vols., 1861, £4; Bur- 
lington Arts Club, Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £15, kc. Complete list of wants 
post-free. Highest prices given for Sporting books and works on Costumes 
with Coloured Plates, Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, Beardsley, &c. Books bought in any quantity for 
cash.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


] OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OMTE’S DISCOURSE ON THE POSITIVE SPIRIT. 


Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
































EW ZEALAND.—Public Libraries can obtain the New 

Zealand YEAR BOOK and other Publications relating to that Colony 

free of cost, by applying to the AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
13 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 


N E W 3 ie ae ae. ef 
CADETSHIPS. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovutn), LTD., 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1835, 


PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—+#4 Fore Street. 





SCHEME. 





MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmoutu), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 


(JANCER : ‘THE NATURAL AND ONLY CURE. 


Price One Shilling 
From the Author, C. P. Newcomer, 
19 Elms Avenue, Muswell Hill. 


Just published. 
RUNDEL CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, 
FICTILE IVORIES, &.—A Complete List of all the Publications of the 
Arundel Society (with prices affixed to those in stock), price Is. net, post-free. 
A Complete List of the Chromos only (with prices affixed to those in stock) free 
on receipt of stamp.—Saint Jude’s Dep6t, Birmingham, 











SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 


MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 





MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmours), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 





Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 MAPLE & CO 2000 
offer choice from 

TURKEY Two Thousand TURKEY 

CARPETS ™*” Carpets. CARPETS 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 

2000 Quotations free. 2000 

TURKEY A CARPET TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 

CARPETS — CARPETS 

IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


SINGLE CARPETS at 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (or) y.B—two or Three Friends may 
vy Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








BOOKCASE..=-Very fine Spanish Mahogany, from Jewell’s 
famous stock; it is 10 ft. high, 8 ft. wide, 4 plate-glass 
doors above, 4 carved doors below; worth at least £80— 
quick sale will accept £32 10s.; it really is a grand 
bargain. 

M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 

BOOKCASE.—0ld Carved Oak, from Jewell’s collection ; 8 ft. 
wide, 9 ft. high, glass doors above; a burgain, £30; on 
view at 


M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, Cadogan House, 162a SloaneSt., S.W. 


BOOKCASE.—Stained Deal; 8 ft, 6 in. wide, 9 ft. 3 in. high, 
glass doors, rough but useful and strong; £8. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, S.E. 


BOOKCASE.—Solid Walnut ; 15 ft. 9 in. long, 8 ft. high ; made 
by a high-class West End firm ; cost about £85, price £37. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BOOKCASE.—Mahogany ; 7 ft. wide, 8ft. 6 in. high, glass doors 
above; £11. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 


RIFLES.—1,200 Army Rifles, in perfect condition ; 8s. 6d. each, 
including bayonet; bore 11 mm.; can be fitted with 
“‘Morris Tube” for short-range practice. CASES OF 
50 RIFLES AND 30 BAYONETS, ready for export, £12. 


M. W. EDGLEY, New and Second-Hand Furniture Dealer, 
40 & 41 FLEET STREET; 
Also 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, and at 162a Sloane Street, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 














INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £47,000,000. 


BY ROYAL WARRANT 
TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


CEREBOS 


SALT 


Why is Cerebos Salt seen everywhere 
in Great Britain? 


Why are the Colonies taking it up? 


Why are Foreigners taking it home ? 


Because it is good for the Food. 
Because it is good for the Health. 
Because it is good for the Race. 


Because it is dainty on the Table. 


Ask your Doctor about it. 
Ask those who have used it. 
Ask your Grocer for it. 


And you will never be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers, 


Manufactured by CEREBOS, Ltd., 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
LONDON, PARIS, & NEW YORK. 
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THE 


“MIDGET” 
SERIES. 


‘“‘A dainty and acceptable SUBSTT- 
TUTE for the BIRTHDAY or CHRIS!- 
MAS CARD.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





3 in. by 2}in. 
fancy leather bindings, 2s.6d.each. Fancy boards, 
gilt edges, Is. each. Uniform with “ Victoria: 
the Good Queen and Empress.” 

Each of these little books can be purchased 
separately. Many popular books of this character, 
published in the early part of this century, are now 
worth their weight in gold. 


**Each volume is in a little box, small enough to 
‘go into your waistcoat pocket, and so well got up as 
to please the most exacting taste.””—Outlook. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THIS SERIES, 
JUST READY :— 


A POSY OF VERSE 
FROM HERRICK. 


Daintily Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 
Fancy boards, ls. 


One Shilling, bound in white and blue; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf. 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
By Exveanor Burttry. With numerous Illus- 
trations of Her Majesty, from Authentic 
Sources. 


One Shilling, bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf 


binding. 

LIFE OF EDWARD VII.: King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and Emperor of 
India. By ELeanor BuLLey. 

“A dear little volume. It contains about twenty 
admirably reproduced illustrations, and is so small 
that any really loyal person can go about with the 
Life of the King in his watchpocket.”’-—Queen. 

** The daiutiest L.ttle book we have seen.” — Record. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf. 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


“It would be difficult to find a more complete 
pocket companion to England’s capital.” — Queen. 

“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 

—Black and White. 

This volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all 
of which have been specially Photographed for this 
tiny volume. 


FIFTH EDITION.—One Shilling, bound in white; 
* 2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 


Empress. By ELEANOR BuULLEY. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of her Imperial Majesty’s 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from well- 
known Historical Pictures. 

** Certain to please.”—Spectator. 

“‘Excellent.’”’-—School Guardian. 

** Very pretty little souvenir.”— Queen. 


One Shilling, bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, bound 
in calf. 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH 
BOOK. Pictured by CHARLES Rosinson. 
Each opening has a specially drawn Outline 
Illustration, with space for the Signature of 
Friends or wellknown people. The subjects of 
the Illustrations practically include everything 
connected with the Coronation. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. _ By 
Mark Lemon. With Illustrations by Richard 
— Fancy boards, ls.; 2s. 6d., bound in 
calf. 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
By Frisprich WILHELM Carovk. Told in 
English by Saran Austin. With Illustrations 
by Aimée G. Clitford. Fancy boards, ls. ; 2s. 6d., 
bound in calf, 

By 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE. 
Witiiam Brake. With Illustrations by Celia 
—- Fancy boards, 1s.; 2s.6d., bound in 
calf, 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF 
CHRISTENDOM. With Illustrations by A. G. 
a Fancy boards, ls.; 2s. 6d., bound in 
calf. 


FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY 


TROTS. With Illustrations by A. S. Wilkinson. 
Fancy boards, ls, ; 2s. 6d., bound in calf, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; and 
44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 








es 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYne. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 


ever discovered. 
Asthma 


Fever, Croup, Agu 


5 


Dysentery. 
Spasms. 
ache, and Meningitis. 


effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases ; 


is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and ya] 


: uable Temedy 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Diphtheria 


e. 
like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera ang 
y 
effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth: 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which g; 
medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion’ 


all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. 


I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 


of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 


None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Gover 
nies each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 14q, 2s, 94 
- DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. , " 


Overwhelming Medical testimony accom 


stamp. 
SoLe ManuFacTURERS—J. 


and 4s. 6d. 


men 


’ 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOR DECEMBER, 1903. 

Tyr Rivat Empires. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

British East Arrica, By the Right Hon. Lord 
Hindlip. 

History AND Wark Orrice REerorm. By the Hon. 
John W. Fortescue. 

Impressions OF Korea. By Reginald J. Farrer. 

TuE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 
A Retrospect. By Charles L. Eastlake (late 
Keeper). 

Tur CaRLSBAD CuRE AT HoME AND ABROAD. By 
Henry Cunynghame, C.B. 

A Visit To THE ‘‘ WIsE WomAN”’ oF LISCLOGHER. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Greville-Nugent. 

Tue Foreign Fruit Teape 1x Britain. By 
Sampson Morgan. 

‘©CasH ON DELIVERY,” oR SHOPPING BY Post. By 
J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Tar Macriz. By B. Bosworth Smith. 

SuirTIng SCENES IN KuRAL Workuouses. By 
Edith Sellers. 

ConsTaBLE’s ‘* LANDSCAPE.” 
Wedmore. 

“THE Woman wuHoO ToILs”’ IN AMERICA. 
Frederic Harrison. 

Ene@uisH StyLtE anp Some Frencu Novets. By 
Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 

Hammurasl's CopE. By Professor Carl Lehmann. 

Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





By Frederick | 
By Mrs. | 


| 








Established 1887. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ..........00000seeeeeeee-£1,000,000 
Reserve Fund... i) .£1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910° 
repayable on demand, “0 / ° 





10 
2 2 / fe) 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. ' 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, | 








Phenix Assurance Company, Liinited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE,, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, | 
LONDO Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, | 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall | 
East, S.W. | 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The eneeie this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
] Jataé g Ci 


Paid to any B y Station, + ases 


and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 9 


17/6 9/9 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. aendienen, aeltane lain. New 
Pocket Size, 33s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tur LEapENHALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
_. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
nufacturers, &c., on application. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Half-  Quar- 
yearly. — terly. 
86...0143...072 


Including postage to any FYearly. 
part of the United King- 
dom ee ae es 
Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. oe oe” 2816, 0:16 Sac OSS 
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B= 2S 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


(With Early Reviews.) 
BY ARTHUR GOLDSMITH-SPARROW, 


THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. 
6s. 





ed piece of work, and manifests so many evidences of the 
at we should say it was by some well-known writer. In fact, 
P ‘ewer has a suspicion that he might venture te guess who the author is 
Lag measures his talents. Hither we have heard of the anonymous 
= ae or we shall hear of him again, The firm strokes in this book 
—- go nnrewarded.”—Liverpool Post. i 
w A capital book—full of interest.””—Manchester Courier, 

“We think this book will make its mark. It is something more than a 
novel for an idle hour. We —- the unknown author upon a remark- 

. i t.”"—Ladies’ Field. 
able tceally stands prominently above the rank of fiction that pours in an un- 
ceasing torrent from the press.”—Reynolds’s. 

«A story of great power. "—Financial Standard, _ ’ ee 

«There is a good deal of crisp thought and sfemmneite writing in the 
pook, and some fine dramatic scenes,”’—Northern Weekly. ; ¥ 

“The anonymous author has qualities of invention and sprightliness that are 
worth developing. He is never dull, and experience should lead him towards 
higher attainment.”—Pall Mall Gazette, ; ; 

“The novel is one ef great promise.’ —Publishers’ Ci reular. 

«There is a clarity of expression, attractive setting forth of admirable 
theories, a felicitous descriptive ability and a coherency of plot that should 
secure for the novel the cordial reception that it merits,”—East Anglian Times, 


ha finish 
pe | hand th 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 


J.W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 


NEW VOLUME BY “Q.” 


TWO SIDES OF THE FACE. 
Midwinter Tales. 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, Author of “The Westcotes,” &c. 
Price 6s, 








Morning Leader.—‘ We would not change a story-teller like Mr. Qvuiller- 
Couch for a hundred average minor novelists, and his ‘Two Sides of the Fuce’ 
is as good as anything he has yet given us.” 

Scotsman.—“ No one need be dull with such a budget of stories at hand.” 

To-Day.—“* ‘Cleeve Court,’ a masterly study of a boy’s cowardice...... has 
rarely been equalled.” 


VICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. 
By EMILY CRAWFORD, 


Paris Correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily News” and “ Truth.” 
Price 6s. 





Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., Ltd. 





NOW READY. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. (120 pp.) 


FREE TRADE UNION. 
HANDBOOK TO THE TARIFF QUESTION. 


Price 6d. at all Bookstalls. 
Or post-free from the FREE TRADE UNION, 8 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., 73d. ; 
or bound in cloth, post-free, 1s. 6d. 





HAVE YOU STUDIED THE 
FISCAL QUESTION ? 


“The Case against the Protective Taxation of Food 
and Raw Material” will help you to understand it, 
and will prove an indispensable Book of Reference 
for speakers, M.P,’s, and others. Published by the 
UNIONIST FREE Foop LEAGUE, 15 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. Price ls. 


2np ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 
The Spectator—* The volume should have a large public.” 





“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT ALL?” 
A Sheffield Man’s Answer to Lord Rosebery’s Question. 


PLAYING MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S GAME. 


AN APPEAL TO THE “SPECTATOR” AND ALL FREE-TRADERS, 
By “A MAN FRA’ SHEFFIELD.” 
Just Published. Price 1d. 


THE COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE PUB. CO., Ltd, 
166 FLEET STREET, E.C, 


IN FREEDOMS NAME 
And Other Poems. 
By W. J. KEITH. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


The BOCKMAN says: 

* Vigorous, patriotic, outspoken ..... Urges a fine loyalty in swinging lines.” 
The OUTLOOK says: 

Fine thoughts in graceful attire.” 


The SCOTSMAN says: 


“There is a high spirit of hope and eourage in the poem with which the 
book opens...... Always a taking lilt in the verse,and many pretty turns of fancy 
in the imagery.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says: 


“His song is full of warning and incitement to his countrymen......His 
counsel is sound and wholeseme,” 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO, 





THE 4 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents, DECEMBER, 1903, 


Tar Myta or tHe Bie anv Littte Loar. By W. H. Mallock. 
A Boarp or War. By Lt.-Col. Alsager Pollock (Editor United Service 
Magazine). 
Tammany Aaain. By Sydney Brooks. 
Hector Berxioz. By Miss A. E, Keeton. ‘ 
Mr. BaLrour anD RetaLiaTion. By Rt. Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre. 
Tue Lire or W. E. Guapstone. By His Honour Judge O'Connor Morris, 
Tur Love Sones oF a Bygone Day. By A. H. Garstang. 
Tue Unitep States oF Europe. By Mrs. Crawford. 
MommMsen AND OuR SEVERANCE FROM GERMANY. By J.S. Mann. 
Tue Lesson oF LorD WOLSELEY’s Lire. By Sir George Arthur, 
D’AnNuNzIo’s “LE Laupi.” By J.C. Bailey. 
OvuTsipE THE Gate. By Dora Geseuwell McChesney. 
THE Sportsman's Liprary. By F. G. Afialo. 
owt Chaps. VI. and VII, By Frederic Harrison, 
NDEX, 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 
THE FOND ADVENTURE, Part II.,; SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. By 





By Maurice Hewtert. | _ the Rev, W. H. Hurton, B.D. 
|; COLONIAL MEMORIES: OLD NEW, THOUGH THE WINDOWS BE 
| I. By Lady Broome. | DARKENED. By Joun Oxennam. 


ZEALAND. ) 
WHISTLER THE PURIST, By Mor-| THE GROUSE AND THE GUN- 
TIMER MENPES. ROOM, By ALExanpeR INNES SHAND. 
MR. WHIBLEY’S ‘* THACKERAY.” | FERMENTS AND FERMENTATIONS. 
By ANDREW LANG. By W. A. SHenstone, F.R.S. 
LINES WRITTEN IN DEPRESSION. | ** IN LOCO PARENTIS.” By Pows.t 
By A. D. GoDLEy, MILLINGTON, 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1903. Price SIXPENCE, 
CONTENTS, 

NATURE'S COMEDIAN. Chaps. 11-12. By W. E. Norris, 
A TURKISH REDIF. By Frances MacNas. 
THE SUSPICIONS OF TURKENTINE. By Caas. Fietpine Marsu. 
PARLIAMENT IN THE MAKING, By Witi1am AvLD, 
AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT. By “ Rimrie.” 
RESTAURANT-KEEPING IN PARIS. By M, Betruam-Epwarps. 
BILLY. By Mary KenpDatt, 
TAURUS INTERVENES,. By W. H. Rarysrorp, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY; 
LONDON, 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS 
oF 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


NEW ISSUE.—A Series of Reproductions by MODERN and CON- 
TEMPORARY ARTISTS of the BRITISH SCHOOL, including works by 
Lord Leighton, Sir J. Millais, Peter Graham, Albert Moore, Henry Moore, 
Vicat Cole, H. 8S. Tuke, Blair Leighton, Orchardson, Brangwyn, Schmatz, &c. 





An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on receipt of name and address. 


The New Edition of THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE is now 
ready. It contains Complete List of the Company's Publications, arranged 
aiphabetically under artists’ names, upwards of 150 miniature Photographs of 
notable Autotypes, and numerous half-tone block illustrations, 

Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


All First Editions, Original Bindings, unless 
otherwise stated. 


EDWARD  BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Ackermann’s Microcosm, 3 vols., 1808 or 1811, £8 offered. 

— Public Schools, 1816, £10 offered, 

Aldine Peets, Pickering, 1830-46, 53 vols., £15 offered. 

Alken’s National Sports, 1821 or 1823 folio, £25 each offered. 

Alpine Journal, 20 vols., £18 offered. 

Annals of Sperting, 13 vols., £25 offered. 

> Arts ef Japan, 2 vols., 1882; Keramic Art, Japan, 2 vols., 1875; £4 

* each offered. 

Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and Cm, 3 vols., 
1811; Mansfield Park, 3 vels., 1814; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Northanger 
Abbey, and Persuasion, 4 vols., 1818; Ist editions, 15s. each offered. 

Barrett’s Battle of Marathon: a Poem, 1820, £3 offered. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, 11 vols., 1843, £5 offered. 

Boccaccio’s Decameron, 2 vols., Lawrence and Bullen, 1893, 30s. offered. 

Boydell’s River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, £6 offered. 

Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; 25s. each offered. 

Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884, 30s. offered. 

Bronté’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, £3 offered. 

Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; Paracelsus, 1835; £2 each offered. 

Burke’s Armory and Extinct Peerage, 1983, 25s. offered. 

Burlington Fine Art Club Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £18 offered. 

Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £25 offered. 

Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 1894, £5 offered. 

Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 1872, 2 vols., £2 offered. 

Constable's Landscape Scenery, 1830, £5 offered. 

realock’s Deer Stalking, 1892, £10 offered. 

Creighton’s History of the Papacy, 5 vols., 1882-94, £3 offered. 

— Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 offered. 

Curzen’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s. offered. 

Delany Autobiography, 6 vols., £2 offered. 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, 25s. offered. 

Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 175, 50s. offered. 

Dowell’s Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols., 1888, 25s. offered. 

Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, 1st edition, 2 vols., 20s. offered. 

FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 offered. 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 offered. 

Freer's Henry IV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. offered. 

French Novels, wanted good modern collection. 

Freshfield’s Thonon to Trent, 1865, 10s. offered. 

Gallery ef Fashion, 8 vols., 1794-1801, £10 offered. 
Gardiner’s Great Civil War, Commonwealth and Protectorate, 6 vols., 1888- 
1894, £4 offered. 

— History of England, 2 vols., 1863, £2 offered. 

Germ (The), 1850, £3 offered. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, £25 offered. 

Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880, 30s. each oifered, 

Hawbuck Grange, 1847, £2 offered. 

Hayley’s Life of Romney, 1809, 25s, offered. 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edition, 1857, 25s. offered. 

Jackson’s Old Paris, 1878, 2 vols.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881; Court 
of the Tuileries, 2 vols., 1883 ; 25s. each offered. 

James's (G. P. RB.) Novels, 21 vols., 1845-49, £4 offered, 

Jerrold's Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838, £2 offered. 

Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Memoirs Richard III., 1862; Court of 
England during the Stuarts, 4 vols., 1840; 30s. each offered. 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 2nd edition, 1843, £10 offered. 

Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; Lamia, and other Poems, 1820; £5 each 


offered. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, £5 offered. 

Lang’s Ballads, 1872, 25s. offered. 

Life of a Sportsman, coloured plates, 1842, £8 offered. 

Lyrical Ballads, 1798, £2 offered. 

Malton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, £5 offered. 

Meredith’s Evan Harrington, Ist edition, 3 vols.; Harry Richmond, 8 vols., 
1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vols., 1859; Rhoda Fleming, 3 vols., 1865; 15s. 
each offered. 

— (George) Poems, 1851, £5 offered. 

— Works, édition-de-luxe, 32 vols., 1896, £9 offered. 

Mommsen’s History of Rome, 1868, 4 vols., £2 offered, 

Muther’s History of Painting, 3 vols., £2 2s. offered. 

Original Poetry by Victor and Casire, 1810, high price paid. 

Orme’s British Field Sports, coloured plates, 1807, £15 offered. 

Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 12 numbers, 1856, £2 offered. 

Papworth's British Armorials, 1874, £2 offered. 

Pardoe’s Francis I., 2 vols.; Louis XIV., 3 vols.; Marie de Medici, 3 vols. ; 15s. 
each offered. 

Pater’s Essays from the Guardian, 1896, £2 offered. 

Payne's Arabian Nights, 1882, 9 vols., £5 offered, 

— Novels of Bandello, 1890, 6 vols., £4 offered. 

— Tales from the Arabic, 1884, 3 vols., £2 offered. 

— The Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, 30s. offered. 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Poems by J. R., 1850; £4 each offered. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; £4each offered. 

Propert’s ray eee Miniature Art, 1587, £12 offered. 

Rawlinson’s Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, £1 offered. 

Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10 offered, 

Roadster’s Album, 1845, £10 offered. 

Robinson’s Diary, 3 vols., 1869, 10s. offered. 

Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s. offered. 

Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798, £2 offered. 

Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1848, £3 offered. 

Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10 offered. 

Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893, £6 offered. 

Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 1839-42, 9 vols,, £25 offered. 

Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh edition, £25 offered. 

Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, white cloth, 1865, 35s. offered. 

— Pvems, Moxon, 1866, £3 offered. 

— Queen Mother, Pickering, 1866, £3 offered. 

Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881, £2 offered. 

Tennyson’s The Window, and The Victim, privately printed, 1867, at Canford 
Manor, £20 each offered. 

Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20 offered. 

Titmarsh’s Secend Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 offered. 

Tour Through Paris, coloured plates, 1822, £3 otfered. 

Tudor Montaigne, edited by Henley, 1892, 3 vols., £5 offered. 

Von Sybel’s History of the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. offered. 

Warwickshire Hunt, 1837, 25s. offered. 

Westall and Owen’s River Thames, 1828, 50s. offered. 

Westmacott’s The English Spy, 1825, 2 vols., £5 offered. 

Whistler's Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 1890, 10s. offered. 

Whitaker’s Deer Parks, 1892, 10s. offered. 

White’s Natural History of Selborne, 1789, £3 offered. 

Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches in verse, 1793, £2 offered. 

— An Evening Walk, 1793, £2 offered. 

Please report First Editions of eminent authors; also Presentation Copies 
with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, 


1 


° 





Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tennyson, &., &e. Special List Wants free. Fancy 
Prices paid, 


GAY & BIRD'S List, 


PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 


2nv.—Post-free, 6s, 


ANOTHER GREAT SUCCESS, 


FIRST EDITION sold 


SECOND EDITION nearly all gone, 


out. 


THIRD EDITION in the press. 


REBECCA of Sunnybrook Farm, 
REBECCA of Sunnybrook Farm, 


By Mrs. WIGGIN. 
By Mrs. WIGGIN. 


Author of “ Timothy’s Quest,” “ Birds’ 


Christmas Carol,” « Penelopey 


Experiences in England, Scotland, and Ireland,” &¢, 


SPECTATOR last week gave this book a column and a half notice, 
we make the followin; 
“‘Of this beneficent tribe (unofficial literary Ambassadors) non 
more graceful and engaging pen than Mrs. Wiggin....., No one but 
American could have written ‘ Rebecca’ as a 
could wish to alter a syllable of what makes it racy of the soil. The Variatio 
upon the familiar only lend the recital an element of freshness and _ 
without ever transcending the limits of experience. There is no need toe 
been to New England to enjoy the book, which by its gaiety, : 
and its wit, as well as on the score of its subject, deserves a 
that holds Mrs, Ewing’s ‘Six to Sixteen’..... 
at every page...... The setting of the story, 
village worthies and detrimentals, serve as an admirable 
contrast to the central! figure; and lastly, we have to c 
Wiggin on the excellent discretion she displays in leaving Rebecca ‘fancy fre! 
when we part company with her at seventeen.” 


REBEC 
REBEC 


g extracts :— 


it stands, and no reaso: 


CA. 
CA. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH gave half-a-column notice on November 1th, from 


which we extract :— 


“These extracts will show the quality of this delightful book, which bubbley 

over with delicate humour and tender pathos.” 

GLASGOW HERALD says :—‘“‘ This is a story which will be read and re-read, 

oe and laughter will greet her, but smiles and laughter will pre 
ominate.” 





Size 10} in. by 7} in., pp. 546, art cloth, 


gilt top and side, 31s. 6d. net, 


STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA, 


From Colonial Times to the Present Day. 
By HENRY W. DESMOND and HERBERT CROLY, 
With 150 Half-tone Plates from Photographs, 


*,.* Among the modern Stately Homes will be found the Town and Coun 
Residences of America’s chief inhabitants. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, uncut, 4s. 6d. net; postage 2d. 


MYRTLE AND OAK. 


By Sir RENNELL RODD, CB. K.C.M.G. 


A new Volume of Poems, with a charming Portrait from a Drawing by the 
Marchioness of Granby, 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for 


the Book-Lover. 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. 


De Luxe Edition, printed on Japanese vellw 


Each Volume contains about 160 pp., 5 in. by 2} in., and is embellished with 
a Photogravure Portrait together with pretty head and tail pieces, and bound 
uniformly in embossed leather, silk head-bands and marker, gilt edges. 


. Coleridge’s Table Talk. { 11. 
. Herrick’s Women, Love, & Flowers. | 12, 


3. Leigh Hunt’s The World of Books. 

4. Gay’s Trivia and other Poems, 14. 
5. Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. 15. 
6. Keats’ Shorter Poems. 16, 
7. Sydney Smith’s Wit and Wisdom. | 17. 


(Reprinting. 18. 


8. An Elizabethan Garland. 19, 
9. Dr. Johnson’s Table Talk, 20. 
10, Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 21. 


ATHENXUM.—“ Dainty and delightful.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ Nothing but conimendation for the series.” 


m, bound in vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 


Leaves from Pepys’ Diary. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 


13. Essays of Sir Roger de Coverley, 


Persian Love Songs. 
Hazlitt’s Wit and Humour, 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 
Browne’s Religio Medici. 
Early British Ballads. 

Au Old English Miscellany. 

A Dante Treasury. 
Pickwickiau Wit and Humour, 


GLASGOW HERALU,—‘‘ Worthy of being cased in gold.” 


CHEAP EDITION.—Crown 8vo, pp. 420, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. post-free. 


Or, Success under 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT: 


Difficulties, 


A Book of Inspiration and Encouragement to all who are Struggling for 


Self-Elevation along the Paths of Knowledge and of Duty. 


By ORISON SWET 
Author of ‘‘ Architects of 


*,* This Is not a volume of advice. 
Every page is crowded with interesting, and sometimes thrilling, 


T MARDEN, 
Fate,” &c., &e. 


anecdotes of men and women who bave become famous. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Gd. net ; postage 3d. 


REMEMBRANCES OF EMERSON. 


By JOHN ALBEE. With Portrait. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 


THE LIFE RADIANT. 


By LILIAN WHITING, 
Author of ‘‘ The World Beautiful,” &c., &. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
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HARPER’S NEW BOOKS. 


nt of investigations among the natives 


accou 
Bro an convicts of the island of Sakhalin, 
with notes of travel in Korea, Siberia and 
Manchuria. 


IN THE UTTERMOST 
EAST. 


By CHARLES H. HAWES. 


The work deals chiefly with this little known isiand, the author 
being the first English traveller to explore the northern interior. 
Little has been heard of the convicts there, while nothing has been 
written about the Gilyak and Orochon natives. 

With upwards of 70 Illustrations, and 3 specially prepared Maps, 


demy 8vo, 16s, 








Babylon of the Bible in the Light of the 
Latest Research. 


THE FIRST OF EMPIRES. 
By W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 


t, fully illustrated, and the work of a scholar, of the origin 
—- eed development of the empire, civilisation, and history of the ancient 
pylonian empire, from the earliest times to the consolidation of the empire 


in B.C, 2000."—Times, 
Very fully Illustrated, with Drawings, Plans, Maps, Facsimiles, &c., 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF 
AN ASTRONOMER. 


By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


« ....Even these high problems Professor Newcomb has succeeded in making 
understandable and interesting, and there is much humour in his treatment 
of both men and things.” —Daily Chrenicle, 

“A wealth of anecdote and a variety of incident that are a delight for 


readers.”—Morning Post. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


Some of the Features in the 

December (Xmas) Number. 
SUPPRESSED POEMS OF TENNYSON. 
THE BIRTH OF A SATELLITE. 


By G. H. DARWIN, F.R.S. Illustrated. 


THE LORDS OF THE SAHARA. 


By W. J. HARDING KING, Fully Illustrated. 


A DOG’S TALE. 
SIR MORTIMER: By mary JouNsTOoN. 


A New Serial Novel. Illustrated. 











By MARK TWAIN. 


Some of the Contributors of Stories :— 
R. W. CHAMBERS. EDITH WHARTON. 
MARY JOHNSTON. MARK TWAIN. 
MARGARET DELAND. MARY E. WILKINS. 
HOWARD PYLE. W. D. HOWELLS. 




















In the New Volume just commencing the Maga- 
zine will still further secure its position as the 
foremost Magazine in the World. Arrange- 
ments have been concluded with the greatest 
writers and artists in England and America 
for contributions during the ensuing year. 


READY NOVEMBER 320rz. 
ONE SHILLING. 15s. a year post-free. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


FROM eee 


Duckworth § Co.’s. List 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DRAWINGS BY 
OLD MASTERS. 


In the Collection of His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE 

at Chatsworth. 

Seventy Plates, accompanied by a Critical and Explanatory Text by Mr. 
S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A,, Librarian at the House of Lords and to 
the Duke of Devonshire. 

Edition limited to 80 copies. Facsimiles on Japanese Vellum, bound in 
Morocco, folio imperial, 22 by 15. 20 guineas net, 


CHILDREN OF THE OLD MASTERS: 
Italian School. 
By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
Upwards of 50 Reproductions of Works by the Great Italian Masters of 
Painting and Sculpture, 10 Photogravure Plates, quarto, £2 2s, net. 

An ideal gift-book for women and for all lovers of children. 

‘‘ Mrs. Meynell has chosen a fascinating subject, to which her delicate prose 
does ample justice. Very beautiful are most of the illustrations. 
adorable picture gallery.”"—<Academy. 

THE GREAT FRENCH PAINTERS: 
And the Evolution of French Art, 1830 to the 
Present Day. 

By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. With 112 Dlustrations, quarto, 21s. net. 

An authoritative treatise on Modern French Art has long been called for. 

M. Camille Mauclair has aimed at giving his readers a clear idea of the history 


and tendencies of French art in the nineteenth century, of the rise of the 
various Schools, and of the chief work of the Great Masters of the period. 


SEE PROSPECTUS OF THESE TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S, 


By Lord BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A. 


DONATELLO. 


58 Illustrations, 6s, net. 


“A model of what this kind of book should be. No better glimpse of the 
early days of the Renaissance could be given. Convincing and attractive.” 
—Morning Pest. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI, 


By Sir CHARLES HOLROYD. 52 Llustrations, 7s, 6d, 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 


By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
37 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 














FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. ByC. Mavctarr. 50 Illustrations . 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By GroraGronav. 44 Illustrations 

ROSSETTI. By F.M.Hvuerrer. 60 Illustrations. 

DURER. By L. EckEnsTEIN. 37 Illustrations. 

REMBRANDT. By A. Breau. 60 Illustrations, 

FRED WALKER. ByC. Brack. 33 Illustrations. Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 

MILLET. By R. Rontanp. 32 Illustrations. 

GAINSBOROUGH. By ArrHur B. CHAMBERLAIN. 53 Illus- 


trations. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net each. 


JEAN GOUJON. 


By the Hon REGINALD LISTER. 


With 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes. Edition of 250 copies at £2 2s. net ; 
and 50 copies on Large Paper at £5 5s. net, 
“ An interesting monograph very finely illustrated.”—Times. 


ture.”—Academy. 


CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 
By RANDALL DAVIES, F.S.A. 


Preface by Hersert Horne. 18 Illustrations (Pho vure and Collo- 
type), 52s, 6d. net. WRITE FOR FULL PROSPECTUS. 


THE STORY OF VALEH AND HADIJEH. 
Foca nerd ae by Mirza Manomep and C. Srrme Rice. 


GARDEN MOSAICS. 
With 6 Dlustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Reflections by one who loves flowers and trees, who has had 
opportunities of studying them closely and diligently, and who gives hints as 
to their cultivation. 


By ALFRED SIMPSON. 


REVOLUTION. By Henry Cazot Lopes, With 180 Illustrations 
and 4 Maps, demy 8vo, 1és. net. 


RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST, 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
By GEORGE LYNCH. 


Numerous Illustrations and a Map, large demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


This book covers the whole field of interest in the Far East, in Japan, 
Korea, China, and Manchuria, It is full of facts, figures, and statistics, right 
up to date; and is illustrated by photographs taken by the author during a 
journey from Pekin to Paris. 








DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.O. 


“This excellent monograph should be in the hands of all who love sculp- 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


* NOW READY.—NEW VOLUME QF THE CHEAP EDITION OF THE 
4 BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY. 
, In feap. 8vo, printed on antique paper, and tastefully bound, 1s, 6d. net, 


THE BOOK OF NOODLES: Stories of 
Simpletons; or, Fools and their Follies. By W. A. CLouston, Author of 
“ Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations and Transformations.” 


In demy 8vo, handsomely bound and Illustrated, 6s. net. 


BYGONE LONDON LIFE: Pictures from 


a Vanished Past. By G. L. Apperson, I1.8.0., Author of ‘An Idler’s 
Calendar.”” With many Illustrations, 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


DREAMS THAT WERE NOT ALL DREAMS 


By J. ALFRED JOHNSTONE. . 


In crown 4to, cloth, gilt lettered, gilt top, with 58 Photographic 
Illustrations, 10s, 6d, 


TRAVEL SKETCHES IN EGYPT AND 
GREECE. By Szemmat Ersrou. 
“A most delightful and useful vade-mecum.”—Asiatic Review. 
“The author’s descriptions of the physical aspects of the places which he 
visited are delightful to peruse.”—Freeman’s Journal. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 7s. 6d. 


VERA EFFIGIES, and other Stories in Verse. 
By Compton Reape. 
“Mr. Reade writes fine, stately English; his imagery is often striking, and 
his lines are always mvenieal."—-Wowenelle Daily Cheol. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


AFRICAN ITEMS: a Volume of Verse. By 


PrxckvaL GIBBON. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE LOST HAMLET: a Story in Rhyme. 


By Rupert CHELLINGTON. 
“ A story in rhyme, told with considerable vigour and a fair command over 
metrical form.”—Notts myn | Guardian. 
“Mr, Chellington is not wholly without a gift of song worth cultivating. 
—Osxford Chronicle. 


. ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


For many years Special Correspondent of the “Times” 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


By Captain F. BRINKLEY 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


“ Enormously in advance of all existing literature on 
the subject.”—The Athenzwm. 


“* Promises to be the standard work on the subject for 
a long time to come.”—The Times, 


“ Captain Brinkley has skilfully invested his chapters 
with an absorbing interest, not merely for the student 
of things Japanese, but for readers of all tastes, and in 
all time.”—Mr, J, Morris, in the Morning Post, 


“If the remainder of the work is as well done as the 
first two volumes, the most timid reader need not fear 
to find them indigestible.” 

—Mr. A. B. CorquHovn, in the Daily Chronicle, 


Only a Limited Edition available for the United Kingdom, 
viz. :—500 Library Edition, in 12 vols. at 14s. net per volume; 
and 35 Edition de Luxe at 42s, net per volume. Six volume 
now ready. 


Prospectus giving Full Contents and List of Illustrations (in 
Colour and Black and White) on application. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.,; 


and EDINBURGH. 


in Tokyo, 











NOTICE. — 7his Number contains another 
Special Supplement dealing with the 
Fiscal Controversy. It is entitled 
ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE.— Il. 
“Preference and the Food 
Supply,” 6y the Assistant Editor, 
whose former Article caused so much 
favourable comment. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY. By Herr Georg von 
Vollmar, Member of the German Reichstag. 

APOSTLES OF PEACE. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 


AUTHORITY FOR A CLOSER UNION WITH THE COLONIES. By 
C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 

SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS—EDITING. By Sir Leslie Stephen, 
K.C.B. 

A PLEA FOR THE PROTECTION OF SHAKESPEARE. By Miss 
Godley. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE STORY OF NIGERIA. By F. I. M. 

PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. By the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Lyttelton (Head-Master of Haileybury College). 

A MODERN FORLORN HOPE. By W. Vivian. 7 

IRELAND — RETROSPECT AND FORECAST. By Richard Bagwell, 


D.L. 
AND A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE.—II, Preference and the Food Supply: 
By the Assistant Editor. 





Lendon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


Now Ready. 


WILLIAM J. LONG’S LATEST. 


A LITTLE BROTHER to the BEAR 


7s. 6d. 


Decorative cloth cover, stamped in gold and dark green, designed 
by Charles Copeland. Printed on heavy paper in large type, with 
wide margins broken by line sketches and illustrative chapter head- 
5g in. by Sin. 280 pp. 


13 Full-page and 160 Smaller Pictures, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES COPELAND. 


Life Studies of Woodland and Wilderness Life, wniform in style 
and treatment with “ School of the Woods,” “ Beasts of the Field,’ 
“ Fowls of the Air,” and “ Following the Deer,” by the same Author 
and Illustrator. 


From the Preface. 


“Except where it is plainly stated otherwise, all the incidents and observa 
tions have passed under my own eyes, and have been confirmed later by other 
observers. In the records, while holding closely to the facts, I have simply 
tried to make all these animals as interesting to the reader as they were to me 
when I discovered them.” 


At the End of the Book. 


“The very best thing that can be said for the hunter without a gun :—‘ The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for him,’ for something of the 
gentle spirit of St. Francis comes with him 
pain, nor death, nor fear of man behind hi 


WILLIAM ‘ LONG’S EARLIER BOOKS. 
SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 7s. 6d. 


‘The stories he tells are very fascinating, showing real love and unceasing 
observation of the shy wild things that he lives among.”—Pilot. 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 7. éd. 


** No books at once so graceful in style, so remarkable in insight, so finished 
in observation, and so truthful in record have appeared in our own — 
—Times, 


FOWLS OF THE AIR. 7s. 6d. 


** Perfect in form, fascinating in substance, full of the enchantment of 4 
reverent enthusiasm for Nature and Nature’s ways,rich in the results of 
observation, and most beautifully and delicately illustrated.”—Spectator. 


FOLLOWING THE DEER. 4s. éd. net. 


*¢ This is full of the inexplicable scent and memories of the woods.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette 






GINN & COMPANY, 9 St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C 


» and whea he goes he leaves 20 
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wr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 39. DECEMBER, 1903. 2s. Gd. net. 


RIAL ARTICLES : 
ae Vorace To Lapua. 


On THE LINE. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE HOUSE,—Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES (Agent- 


General for New Zealand). 

THE CAVALRY AND ITS PRINCIPAL ARM.—EQUES. 

THEODORE MOMMSEN.—EMIL REICH, D.C.L. 

THE REPORT ON THE FLEET MANGUVRES.—JULIAN CORBETT. 


N AND MACED@NIA.—NOEL BUXTON (Chairman of the 
ree Pin ettee) and CHARLES BUXTON. 


THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE, (Concluded.) 
CHARLES II, AND REUNION WITH ROME.—Rev. ARTHUR STAPYLTON 
BARNES. 


A RAMBLE IN CLUBLAND.—A. INNES SHAND. 
FORT AMITY. XIII,-XIV.—A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 





Some Indian Friends and 
Acquaintances. 


By Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Cunnineuam, C.I.E., F.R.S, With 8 Coloured 
Plates and numerous other Illustrations by the Author, square demy 8vo, 
12s, net. [Just out. 
This volume deals with the habits of some of the commoner bird and animal 
inmates of the streets and gardens of Indian towns as observed during a resi- 
dence of nearly thirty years’ duration in Bengal. It has been written mainly 
with the hope of attracting the attention of Anglo-Indians to a source of 
interest and pleasure which is open to all of them, but is usually strangely 


neglected. 


The Journal of Montaigne’s 
Travels in Italy. 


By Way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 and 1581. Translated and 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W. G. Waters, Author of 
“Jerome Cardan,” &. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 3 vols. 
pott 8vo, lds, net. [Just out, 


Personal Reminiscences of 
the Duke of Wellington. 


By Francis, First Earl of Ellesmere (b. 180, d. 1857). From Carefully 
Prepared and Hitherto Unpublished Memoranda, Eilited, with a Memoir 
of Lord Ellesmere, by his Daughter, ALIcE, CouNreSS oF SrRAF¥FORD, 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready neat week, 


A STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION. 
George Villiers, Second Duke 
of Buckingham, 1628-1687. 


By Winirrep, Lapy Bureacierr. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 2\s. net. 
(Just out, 
“We can, without reservation, congratulate Lady Burghclere...... The 
narrative is well told, the characterisation ably handled, and the interest 
never flags......It is a sound and handsome volume, which we trust is but the 
first of many other such historical studies from the same pen.” —Daily Mail, 





Reminiscences of a _ Royal 
Academician. 


By the late J. C. Horsiry, B.A. 
square demy $vo, 12s. net. 


Bacteriology of Milk. 


By Harotp Swirutnpank, of the Bacteriological Research Laboratory, 
Denham ; and Grorce Newman, M.D., F.R.S.E., D.P.H., Medical Officer 
of Health of Finsbury, and Formerly Demonstrator of Bacteriology in 
King’s College, London, Author of ‘‘Bucteria,” &e. With Special 
Chapters also by Dr. NEwsaN on the Spread of Disease by Milk and the 
Control of the Milk Supply. With Chromo-Lithographs, Woodbury Type 
Reproductions of Photographs of Cultures, and other Illustrations of 
Bacteria and of Apparatus, and also Charts illustrating Epidemics. Royal 
8vo, 25s. net. [Just out. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 
[Ready next week, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


PROM ... 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s list 


POPULAR PRIZES. 
LOST SIR BRIAN. By Frep Wuisnaw. 


Just Illustrated by William Rainey. Large cro 8v. loth 
Published. boards, 3s. 6d. =: Seer een 
“* We can recommend no better prize-book.”—School Guardian. 


Now THE GIRLHOOD OF THEO. By CrEcIL 
Ready. Darsy. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth bo , 38. 6d, 
* Decidedly one of the best books of the season.”’ 
—School Guardian, 


THE WATCHERS OF THE LONGSHIPS. 
24th A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. By James F. Coss, 
* Edition. Author of “Martin the Skipper,” &c, Illustrated by David- 
sen Knowles, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
“ A capital story, and one we heartilycommend to boy readers, 
both gentle and simple.”—Guardian. 


HONOR’ BRIGHT; or, The Four-Leaved 
Shamrock. By the Author of ‘‘One of a Covey,” &c. Ilus- 
trated, large crown 8vo cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 

** A cheery, sensible tale.”—Times, 


GREAT BRITAIN FOR LITTLE BRITONS. 
Eth By Eveanor BuLLer. With upwards of 50 Illustrations of 
Edition. Places and People, aud 3 Coloured Maps, large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d 
“It will give ‘ Little Britons’ a better idea of their native land 
than they will obtain from a dozen dry geographies,” 
—Literary Werld, 








11th 
Edition. 





By STELLA AUSTIN. 


_ “Miss Austin has established for herself a reputation as a graphic and 
interesting writer for the young.”’—Schoolmaster, 


“We heartily commend Miss Austin’s books.”—Leeds Mercury. 


UNCLE PHILIP. With Illustrations by J. L. Pethy- 


bridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


PAT. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


‘*A delightful story for boys and girls, which will prove as attractive as any 
of the eariier favourites of Miss Austin’s.’’—World. 


OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOUR. 
W. H.C. Groome, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 
“A perfectly delightful book, which every child ought to be enabled to 
enjoy.” —Morning Post. 


RAGS AND TATTERS. 


boards, 2s. 6d. 
“A good book, written by a good writer.”—Merning Post. 


TIB AND SIB. 
2s. 6d. 
“The book is charmingly written, and Tib is a little girl we fall in love with 
at first sight.”—Academy. : 


TOM THE HERO. 
2s, 6d. 
We cordially recommend this book to children.” —Athenzum, 


MOTHER BUNCH. With Illustrations by J. L. Pethy- 


bridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


OTHER PEOPLE. Illustrated by J. L. Pethybridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 
* One of the authoress’s most successful efforts.”—School Guardian. 


KENNETH’S CHILDREN. Illustrated by J. L. Pethy- 


bridge. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 
*¢ One of the best books for children.’’—Schoolmaster. 


GREAT GRANDMOTHER’S SHOES. 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
** A capital story for children, full of interest.’’—Public Opinion, 


BEN CRAMER: Working Jeweller. 
16mo, fancy cloth boards, 2s, 


It is not often that a pleasanter or better written story for children can be 
met with than ‘Ben Cramer: Working Jeweller.’ The tone of the book is 
thoroughly wholesome.’’—Scotsman, 


‘“*“STUMPS.” Illustrated by W. H. C. Groome. 
8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
“A delightful story we can cordially recommend.”—Literary World, 


SOMEBODY. [Illustrated by H. Petherick. Crown Syo, 


cloth boards, ls. 


Illustrated by 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


Illustrated, crown 


Illustrated, imperial 


Crown 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.,_ 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C., and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





Write to WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. for their 
Illustrated Catalogue of 32 large pages. Post-Free, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S New Publications 





Ready early in December, THE THIRD VOLUME of 


THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Edited 
by the Rey. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., Editor of “ The 
Expositor,” ‘The Expositor’s Bible,” &c. 

Contamnine :—The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Very Rev. Dran Brernarp, D.D.— 
The Epistle to the Galatians, By the Rev. Freperick Renpatt, M.A—The Epistle to the 
nes ans. By the Rev. Principal Satmonp, D.D.—The Epistle to the Philippians. By the Rev. 

. A. A, Keynepy, D.Sc.—The Epistle to the Colossians. Ly Professor AS. Praxz, M.A. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

VOLUME I., 880 pages, containing—St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke. By the Rev. Professor 
A. B. Bruce, D.D.—St. John. By the Rev. Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. VOLUME IL, 954 pages, 
containing—The Acts ofthe Apostles. By the Rev. Professor R. J. KNowi1ne, D.D.—The Epistle to the 
Romans. By the Rev. Professor Jams Denney, D.D.—The First Epistle to the Corinthians, By 
the Rev. Professor G. G. Fixpiay, D.D. 

The price of each volume is 28s. Volumes I. and II. may still be had at subscription price, viz., 30s. 
Those who have subscribed for Volumes I. and II. may obtain Volume III. on payment of 15s. 


Rev. Professor J. Denney. 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE MODERN MIND. 
the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 2s 


This is a supplementary volume to Dr. Denney’s great work, “The Death of Christ.” The purpose of 
the book is to commend the Atonement to the modern mind, as that mind has been determined by the 
influences and experiences of modern times, and to win the mind for the truth of the Atonement. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan. 


THE CRISES OF THE CHRIST. By the Rev. G. CAMPBELL 
MORGAN, D.D. 7s. 6d 


«The Crises of the Christ” promises to be one of the most important religious works of the year- 
The literature of the Church has been enriched by many Lives of Christ. They have, however, been 
largely devoted to the contemplation of the person of Jesus, rather than to a consideration of the 
accomplishment of a Divine work. It is to this particular aspect of the life of Christ that Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan’s work is devoted. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
CITY TEMPLE SERMONS. By the Rev. R. J. Caspsett, 
M.A. Nearly Ready. 6s. 


There is a somewhat different mood observable in the younger ministry of the Evangelical Churches. 
The intellectual sermon, per se, is giving way to a more spiritual form of address. 

With few exceptions, congregations do not ask for lectures, but for something strong, and deep, and 
true, suggestive of heaven and holiness, and the living, loving Christ. 


Dr, Alex, Maclaren. 
LAST SHEAVES. By the Rey. Atnx. Maciaren, 
D.D., Litt.D. 5s. 


‘The sermons are as fresh, as vigorous, and as illuminating as any that have come from Dr. 
Maclaren’s pen during his long career as one of the greatest and most popular preachers of the age.” 


—Scotsman. 
Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. 
THE CRIMSON BOOK. Dy the Rev. Dryspate T. Younc. 
oa 
Ss. 6d. 

“ The intensely evangelical tone of these sermons goes far to explain Mr. Young’s power—we do not 
mean his popularity, but his power over men’s hearts and consciences—as the best-known preacher in 
our Church to-day....... The sermons before us preach Christ ‘experimentally,’ they glow with an intense 
inward realisation of all that He is to those who have found ‘pardon and power’ through faith in His 
name.”—Methodist Times. 


Rev. Hugh Black. 
WORK. By the Rev. Huau Brack, M.A. Qs. 6d. 


Cxavpivs CLEAR, in the British Weekly, says:—‘‘ The promise of the title is borne out by the book. 
It means business. It contains no superfluous matter. The style is clear, even to limpidity, and not 
a word is wasted. Every sentence contains a thought, and is a step in the march of the teacher. Here 
is nothing high-flown, nothing irrelevant. Ido not know a better book for young men.” 


Dr. John Watson. 
THE HOMELY VIRTUES. 


By 


Sermons. 


By the Rev. Joun Watson, D.D. 
(‘Ian Maclaren ”’). 2s. 6d. 
‘The messages in this book are strong, beautiful and tender. They are perfect illustrations of 
the virtues the writer seeks to enforce. ‘Straightness,’ ‘Thoroughness,’ ‘Kindness,’ ‘ Reverence,’ 
*Courage,’ and ‘Courtesy’ are written on every page.” —Methodist Recorder, 


Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 


BY THE RIVER CHEBAR: Some Applications of Ezekiel’s 
Vision. By the Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS. 8s. 6d. 


“ Bzekiel,” said Richter, ‘is at once one of the most mysterious yet one of the most entrancing of 
the Hebrew seers.” This volume has been prepared in the hope that it may make him a little less 
mysterious and not the less entrancing. 


Rev. A. J. Southouse. 


THE MEN OF THE BEATITUDES. By the Rev. A. J. 
SOUTHOUSE. 8s. 6d. 
The Rev. A. J. Southouse is a new writer, but his first book, ‘The Men of the Beatitudes,’ has met 
with a most cordial reception from Press and public. The Methodist Times recommends ‘The Men of 
the Beatitudes” as ‘‘one of the most illuminating and inspiring studies of the great sayings of our 
Lord that we have read for a very long time.” 


Rev. G. H, Knight. 


THE MASTER’S QUESTIONS TO HIS DISCIPLES. 
Thoughts Devotional and Practical for the Silent Hour. By the Rev. G. H. 
KNIGHT. Bs. 
The questions which our Lord addressed to His Disciples at various times are here gathered together 
from the Four Gospels, and arranged to form the basis of a series of meditations for those private hours, 
whether on the Lord’s Day, or on other days, which every Christian heart delights to set apart as silent 
hours with God. iss 
“ These meditations, being meant for Christians, have been written in such a personal form that each 
reader may adopt them as his own.” —From Preface. 


Rev. George Jackson. 
JACKSON, 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By the Rev. Grorce 
B.A. 3s. 6d. 


“‘The Bev. George Jackson is no weuter of words; he points out a truth in a few brief, incisive phrases, 


——___ 
THREE IMPORTANT BIOCRAPHIEs, 


1. The Life of Arch 
Leighton. bishop 


123, 

The Life and Letters 
Leighton, Restoration Bishep Robert 
blane and Archbishop of Glasgow rf 
the Rev. DuGALpD Burtgp M 7 
Minister of the Tron Kirk, Edinbursh” 
“ The study of Alexander Leighton’s life : 


as that of his son, resolves the work into a, sa vel 


the great endeavours by James VI, Oba ot 
and Charles II. to force Episcopacy upon Scotian? 


and of the revolt of the Presbyteriang, I ha 
striven to write in a spirit historically fair m 
reverent, and to connect the Archbishop's sates 
manship with the message of his published writ os 
and the problem of his age.”—From the Preface, 


2. The Life of Dr. Benjamin 
Gregory. 
Benjamin Gregory, D.D. Arto. 
biographical Recollections, Edited 
with Memorials of his Later Life by 

his Eldest Son. With Portrait, 


By the death of Dr. Benjamin Grego: 
Methodist Church lost one of her pe plod 
individual personalities. Dr. Gregory was ay 
eminent minister of the Gospel, but he will be 
remembered rather as an editor and author He 
was one of those editors who, by the vividness of 
their personality, give a distinct flavour to their 
publications, An eager curiosity, a singularly 
tenacious memory, and a keen faculty of obseryy. 
tion were combined in him with a very vigorous 
intellect and a devout, reverent, believing spirit, 
His ‘Autobiographical Reminiscences” myst 
certainly form a most valuable commentary of thg 
history of Methodism during the last century, 


38. Memoirs of the Rey, 


Thomas Richardson. ;,4 


Forty Years’ Ministry in East 
London. Memoirs of the Rey. Thomas 
Richardson, late Vicar of St. Benet’s, 
Mile End Road, London, E, and 
Founder of the Bible and Prayer 
Union. By His WIFE. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 

‘* This is the story of a forty years’ ministry spent 
among the poorest of God's poor. It takes us into 
the slums of Southwark, the courts of St. George's. 
in-the-East, and the wider yet changing area of 
Mile End. It records the early struggles of the 
teetotal clergyman; the experiences of open-air 
preaching from the steps of the Royal Exchange 
the trials of the cholera years ; the foundation an 
progress of the Bible and Prayer Union; and the 
start of the People’s Palace.”—Prefatory Note. 


JOURNALISM AS 
A PROFESSION, 


By ARTHUR LAWRENCE. 
With a Chapter by ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH, 
Editor of the Daily Mail, 
And a Preface by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
Editor of the British Weekly. 3s. 6d. 


“ Journalism as a Profession” is the first volume 
of an important new series—The Start in Life 
Series—intended for all who are anxious to obtain 
information as to the best training for success ia 
various professions, 


CONCERNING GOLF. 


By JOHN L. LOW. 
With a Chapter on Driving by HAROLD #, 
HILTON. 2s, 6d. net. 
[Nearly ready. 

“Mr, Low’s skill as a golfer is only equalled by 
his sagacity as a critic.”—H, S. C. Everarp, in the 
Badminton Library. 
‘““Mr. Low knows more about the game of golf 
than almost any one living.”—S. Mure Ferevsor, 
in the Times. 


“One of the most wonderful books 
in the world.” 
FOURTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By HELEN KELLER. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

‘Miss Keller’s autobiography, well-written and 
full of practical interest in all sides of life, literary, 
artistic, and social, records an extraordinary victory 
over physical disabilities."—Times, 


7s. 6d, 





and preaches a sermonina paragraph. All his writings bear the stamp of earnest thought and wide 
reading, not only of books, but of men and the tendencies of the times.” 


** A remarkable and touching autobiography.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. London. E.C. 
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pR. GEORGE MATHESON’S 
NEW WORK. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The REPRESENTATIVE: 
MEN OF THE BIBLE. 


SECOND SERIES.—Ishmael to Daniel. 
By Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, 


D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Author of “Studies of the Portrait of Christ,” ge. 








The SPECTATOR. 
“Vivid and interesting portrayals...... The non-critical Bible- 
reader will find much to interest him or her in these well-realised 
studies of human types for religious minds.” 


The SCOTSMAN. 


“The charm of style, the beauty of diction, the eloquence of 
expression, and the originality of treatment render the volume 
one of unusual interest. It is full of suggestiveness, and while 
it will be helpful to many a minister, laymen will find in it in- 
spiration and stimulus to the study of men whose characteristics 
Dr. Matheson indicates evon in the titles to his chapters. Dr. 
Matheson gives the volume a semi-devotional character by 
closing each study or portrait with a short invocation or 
prayer.” 
The STANDARD. 

“Dr. Matheson’s latest book is alive with the qualities of mind 
and heart which rendered ‘Can the Old Faith Live with the 
New?’ and other memorable volumes, instantly welcome. Not 
since Bishop Wilberforce published ‘Heroes of Hebrew History’ 
has such a portrait gallery of Bible characters appeared...... The 
moral insight and spiritual beauty of these short studies of men 
who represent the religious life in all its activities and moods 
are, to say the least, remarkable.” 


The DAILY NEWS. 


“This series before us contains all the characteristics which 
made the former volume a treasure of delight. There is the 
same pictorial phrasing, the same poetic imagery, the same 
analysis of motive, the same surprising insight into the depths 
of the human heart, the same delightful modernity, and the 
same devotional spirit...... The two volumes, taken as one, is one 
of the freshest, sanest, most instructive and practical pieces of 
Biblical exposition Dr. Matheson has yet given us.” 


The DAILY MAIL. 

“It has all the poetic insight, original thought, and limpid style 
which lend so great a charm to his devotional meditations, and 
has a greater variety of theme......But Dr. Matheson cannot 
touch the most hackneyed topic without giving it freshness and 
novelty.” 

The RECORD. 

“Dr. Matheson has not been long in giving us a second delight- 
ful volume of ‘ Representative Men.’ The first pictured for us 
Adam to Job; this shows us Ishmael to Daniel. Laying aside all 
critical questions, Dr. Matheson takes his characters as they 
appear in Holy Writ, and, with poetic imagining and fulness of 
expression, presents them to the reader for admiration and 
guidance. There is also a happy devotional tone pervading these 
rich studies; so that both on its historial and its spiritual side 
the work is one of much value. Preachers will find in it a wealth 
of suggestion.” 


FIRST SERIES.—Adam to Job. 
6th Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


EDITED BY HER SON, 
SPENCER PICKERING, 
F.R.S,, TOGETHER 
WITH EXTRACTS 
‘FROM THE JOURNALS 
OF HER FATHER, 
JOHN SPENCER 
STANHOPE, DESCRIB- 
ING HIS TRAVELS ON 
THE CONTINENT AND 
HIS IMPRISONMENT 


MEMOIRS OF ANNA MARIA © 
WILHELMINA PICKERING. 


No book published for many years 
is so rich in valuable anecdote and 
pleasant gossip concerning the people 
of whom the world likes to know some- 
thing. There are anecdotes of Queen 
Adelaide and Queen Victoria, and of all 
the famous people who have crossed 
the stage of English history for the 
past seventy years. 

Mrs, Pickering was the daughter of 
John Spencer Stanhope, and her 
mother was the daughter of the 
famous Thomas Coke, afterwards Earl 
of Leicester, John Stanhope ‘was 
born in 1787, and died in 1873, and his 
wife died in the same year. One of 
their children, Anna Maris, married 
Percival Pickering, Q.C., and to one of 


their sons, Mr, Spencer Piekering, we 
owe this volume of memoirs relating 
to the life experiences of his mother, 
Anna Maria Pickering, and of her 
father, John Spencer Stanhope, who in 
his travels on the Continent was im- 
prisoned under Napoleon, 


UNDER NAPOLEON. 


WITH SIX PHOTO- 
GRAVURE PORTRAITS 


ery. 16s. net. 


R 
SHORTLY. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 











“A scholarly work of commanding interest.”—-OUTLOOK, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ANCIENT PEOPLES. 


By ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A., D.C.L, 


With an Introduction by the Rev. A, H. SAYCE, M.A, D.D., 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford, . 


With Maps, 12s, 


The MORNING POST.—“ Dr. Souttar writes with simple ease 
and full knowledge of his subject, and, speaking for ourselves, we 
can only say that we found his work charming. The chapters on 
Egypt are written in such a way that you get a bird’s-eye glance 
of that marvellous history, and yet only such a glance as a scholar 
can give you. Babylonia is treated similarly, though not at the 
same length ; indeed, Babylonia is dismissed in a little over twenty 
pages, but they are pages full of suggestion. You go on to read of 
Assyria and the Medes and Persians; and then you have a brief 
but scientific account of the Hebrews, The pages devoted to 
Greece and Rome are excellent, for they give broadly the history 
of these States, with emphasis on the more important epochs,” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





AN EXPOSITION OF DANTE’S INFERNO, 
NEARLY READY.—7s. 6d. net. 


EXILES OF ETERNITY. 


By the Rev. J. S. CARROLL, M.A. 


There may seem to be some apology necessary for adding to the 
vast volume of Dante literature. It is true that there is no lack 
of Essays on isolated points, general Introductions, and detailed 
Commentaries ; but of simple and popular Exposition of the Com- 
media, canto by canto, there exists very little in our language. 
To present such an exposition, bringing out the general bearing 
and scope of Dante's ethical teaching, is the chief purpose of this 
volume. Mere niceties and ingenuities of interpretation have been 
avoided as far as possible. It is the author's belief that Dante's 
symbolism is not really so obscure and intricate as it appears to a 
beginner, and that once the clue is gained it leads to the broad 
highway of universal morality. His aim is to remove the impres- 
sion of arbitrariness which Dante’s punishments leave on many 
minds, by showing that in the main they are in material, visible 
and symbolic forms, the natural and inevitable moral and spiritual 
issues of the various sins. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.G. 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s First Christmas List, 1904, 


ART. 


THE WORK OF JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 
With 62 Superb Plates, £6 6s. net. Also'Two Editions de Luxe, of which very few Copies remain. 
* The Morning Post.— A noble record of the great portrait-painter. The book is a magnificent production, which reflects the highest credit on all Concerned, 


A CHEAP EDITION IN ONE VOLUME OF 


REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
With 326 Illustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone, £1 1s, net, 
The Westminster Gazette,—‘‘ This fascinating and learned study is the key to Rembrandt.” 








WILLIAM HOGARTH. Oats SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship | p. g; F 
: i 4 y Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National 
by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 70 Plates in Photogravure and | " ‘With an Introduction by B. A, M. STEVENSON, and a Biogechead 
e, bet Descriptive Catalogue by J. L. CAW, Curator of the National Portrait 
SIR OSHU A REYNOLDS. Gallery of Scotland, With 68 Plates, £5 5s, net, 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs 
7 ‘in Colour, £5 5s. net. PINTORICCHIO: 
RUBENS : His Life, Work, and Time. 
His Life, his Work, and his Time. By CORRADO RICCL With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and 
By EMILE MICHEL. With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and many Full-page and Text Illustrations, £5 5s. net, " 
iy 
272 Text Illustrations, 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI: CORREGGIO : 





Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. His Life, his Friends, and his Time. 


By EUGENE MOUNTZ, With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustrations, 2 vols., | By CORRADO RICCI. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page Plates ig 
£2 2s. net. Tint, and 190 Illustrations in the Text, £2 2s. net. 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. * #2, fo7,tte,Use of Stden 


By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6d, net. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. 


By JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. A Literal Reprint of the Original Edition, 10s. 6d. net, [ Immediately, 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By the Hon. John Hay, “"Siitca'stace Gone 


With 111 Illustrations by JoserH PENNELL, 10s. net. 
The Morning Post.—‘‘ Full of spirited observation, diversified by anecdotes, and enlivened by effective pictures,” 


Uniform with above, 10s. net each. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE, 
By W. D. HOWELLS. By HENRY JAMES. 
With 103 Dlustrations by JoserH PENNELL. With 94 Illustrations by Joszera Prennewt, 


STARS OF THE DESERT. Poems. 1 i Gittoct tise seme 
The Outlook.—‘‘ Melodious and rhythmical, breathing the spirit of Orientalism with its underflow of melancholy.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN LONDON, 1870-1900. 


By HERMANN KLEIN. With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Daily News,—‘ Interesting because of the glimpses it gives us of the giants of music. It has many lively pages. The portraits are of much interest,” 


THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM.  * cea, stgy ot socom 


By J. WOODBRIDGE RILEY. With Portrait, 10s, net. 


THE LIFE OF HERNANDO DE SOTO. 


Together with an Account of Jinculo Silvestre, one of his Captains. 
By R, B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 7s. 6d. net, [Zmmediately, 


SCIENCE. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 


By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris 
The English Translation Edited by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, Sec. R.Z.S. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Lancet.—‘* Both as a system of optimistic philosophy and as the exegesis of scientific views which are the outcome of the most brilli i 
investigations, Professor Metchnikoft’s studies invite criticism as they demand attention.” brilliant biological 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 
_.GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. DENSLOW’S NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


By CHARLES TURLEY. Illustrated in Colour, 5s, 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browns. 5s, The World. —* Beautifully produced......a charming gift.” 


FAIRY TALES. FAIRY TALES FROM THE. SWEDISH. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. By BARON G. DJURKLOU. With Ilustrations by T. Krrreisen and 
Tlustrated by Hans Tzexrz. 1 vol., 20s, net; or 2 vols., 10s. net each. Ex1x WERENSKIOLD, and a Frontispiece by CarL Laksson. 33. 6d. 


MR, HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST POST-FREE. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE SARACEN’S HEAD LIBRARY. | 








First Series. 


THE MARY KINGSLEY TRAVEL BOOKS 


Mr. ERNEST SPEIGHT and Mr. REGINALD HORACE WALPOLE have pleasure in announcing that the 
following volumes will form the first publications of their New Library of finely produced books. This First Series 
of Reproductions of Old Works of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure has been named in memory of Miss Kingsley, 
whose life work was in so great a degree inspired by the exploits of the old voyagers. These books will not in any 
way clash with the admirable work of the Hakluyt Society, inasmuch as they are not only of great value as records of 
early travel, but are also meant for those who hold in honour beautiful handicraft and worthy workmanship. They 
are in some cases the originals of the abstracts in such collections as those of Purchas, Harris, and Pinkerton, and in 
others works which have never been reprinted. Whilst they are to be exact reproductions, as to text and spelling, of 
the original, they will NOT be facsimiles, but will be designed and printed as examples of the finest typographical 
work. The illustrations in the originals will be reproduced, and the remaining work of ornamentation will be in the 
form of woodcut initials, borders, and small pieces. The original text alone will be reprinted, the only additions 
being an index and @ list of errata to each work. 


The First Volumes are— 


Or, A Discovery of the River Gambra, and the Golden Trade of | Hastily gobled up in five Moneths travells in France, Savoy, Italy, 
the Aethiopians. Also, the Commerce with a great blacke Rhetia com’only called the Grisons country, Helvetia alias 
Merchant, called Buckor Sano, and his report of the houses Switzerland, some parts of high Germany and the Netherlands ; 
covered with Gold, and other strange observations for the good Newly digested in the hungry aire of ODCOMBE in the 
of our owne countrey ; Set downe as they were collected in County of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourishment of 
travelling, part of the yeares, 1620, and 1621. the travelling Members of this Kingdome. 

By RICHARD JOBSON, Gentleman. By THOMAS CORYAT. 
i. 1611. 
Edited by CHARLES G. KINGSLEY. Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 
1 vol. fcap. quarto, printed in special Caslon type. 8 vols. folio, printed in special Caslon type. 





These Books will be issued in Two Editions, one printed on the finest Hand-made Paper, in paper boards, 
with linen back and label, and limited in each case to 300 Copies Numbered, of which 290 are for sale in 
England and Abroad. The other Edition is to be printed on Japanese Vellum, and will consist in each case of 
12 Copies, Numbered and Signed, of which 10 are for sale. The price of the Ordinary Edition of “THE 
GOLDEN TRADE” is One Guinea net, that of “CORYATS CRUDITIES” Three Guineas net. Prices of the 
Japanese Vellum Editions on application. The right to raise the prices after publication is reserved. 


Further Volumes Selected are— 
PAESI NOVAMENTE|THE HISTORY OF JAPAN. 


RETROVATI, By ENGELBERT KZMPFER. 
Et Novo Mondo da seieeniar' sana Florentino intitulato. Translated by J. A. Somavonsnn, FES. 
o . 
The Oldest Collection of Travels Published, aia. 
The Original Italian Text with English Translation. With Reproductions of the 45 interesting original Plates. 
1 vol. feap. 4to, Two Guineas net. 3 vols. folio, Four Guineas net. 


VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD.|A REGIMENT FOR THE SEA: 





By Capt. WOODES ROGERS. Conteynyng most profitable Rules, Mathematical Experiences, 
1712. and perfect knowledge of Navigation, for all Coastes and 
A Journal of all the remarkable Transactions; particularly of the Countreys; most needful and necessary for al Seafaryng 
taking of Puna and Guiaquil, of the Acapulca ship, and other men and Travellers, as Pilotes, Mariners, Marchaunts, &c. 
Prizes: An Account of Alexander Selkirk’s living alone four Exactly devised and made, 
years and four months in an Island; and a brief Description of By WILLIAM BOURNE. 
several Countries in our Course noted for Trade, especially in the 1574 
South Sea, ‘ 
8 vols. demy?4to, Three Guineas net. 1 vol. demy 4to, One Guinea net, 





ORDERS ARE NOW BEING RECEIVED BOTH FOR THE SERIES AND FOR SINGLE COPIES, BUT THE NUMBER 
AVAILABLE OF THE LATTER IS LIMITED. 





All particulars may be had on application to 
E. E. SPEIGHT or R. H. WALPOLE, 
THE SARACEN’S HEAD LIBRARY. TEIGNMOUTH. DEVONSHIRE. 
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T. FISHER UNWI 


N’S NEW BOOKs 


POSS OSSS OSS SOSOSOSSSSOSOSSHSSOSOOOOSD 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW BOOK. 


PORTRAITS OF THE SIXTIES. 


. With 53 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
‘. There is not a dull sentence in the book.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 


HUMOUR IN THE POLICE COURT. 


GRAIN OR CHAFF? 


The Autobiography of a Police Magistrate (A. C. PLOWDEN). With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 

In these pages Mr. Plowden renews his recollection of the leading incidents 
of a life which cannot fail to have an interest for those who find in 
= daily records of the law courts the most vivid presentment of human 
nature. 








THE STRUCCLE OF THE CREEDS IN IRELAND. 


AN EPOCH IN IRISH HISTORY : 


yy f College, Dublin—Its History and Fortunes (1591-1660). By J.P. 
FY, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 





EDITED BY H. W. MASSINCHAM. 


LABOUR AND PROTECTION. 


Essays by Various Writers. Large crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 


Contributions (among others) by Joun Burns, M.P., J. A. Hozsson, Jacos 
Hotryroaxz, Georges N. Barnes, and B, SEEBoHM ROWNTREE. 





EDITED BY HAROLD COX. 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES UNDER 
FREE TRADE. 


- Essays by Various Writers, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


With Contributions (among others) by J. Innes Rogers, E1isan Heim, 
Water Rouncrmay, M.P., AuYyrED Woop, Huex Bet, and D, A. Tomas, 
M.A., MP. 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS 
OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


New Edition. With Preface by Lord WELBY, and Introductions by Sir 

LOUIS MALLET and WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. With Frontis- 
iece, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, uniform with the Jubilee Edition of 
orley’s ‘ Life of Cobden,” 7s. the Set. 


BIRD LIFE IN WILD WALES. 


By J. A. WALPOLE BOND. With 60 Illustrations from Photographs 
by Oliver G. Pike. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
* A valuable supplement to the ornithological library of Wales.” 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIED 
EIGHT PLAYS. 


By the Hon. ALBERT 8S. G. CANNING, Author of “ British Power and 
Thought,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 


“« Mr, Canning writes pleasantly and intelligently."— Westminster Gazette. 
“The work is one that will be of great advantage to the student, and even to 
the ripe Shakespearian scholar.”— Belfast Evening Telegraph. 


MOORS, CRAGS, AND CAVES OF 
THE HIGH PEAK, 224 the Neighbourhood. 


By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A. [Illustrated with about 40 striking 
Photographs and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


NEW THIN-PAPER EDITION. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. The Best 


Plays of Old Dramatists. Literal Reproductions of the Old Text. Each 
volume containing about 500 pages and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. each net ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


Four New Volumes are ready this week. A List of the Titles will be sent 
free on applieation. / 


FIVE NEW NOVELS. 
ROSEMONDE. 


A New Volume in the First Novel Library, By BEATRICE STOTT. 6s. 


THE MISCHIEF OF A GLOVE. 


The Tamp Eprri0oy of Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY’S 











IN 











Ready November 30th, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 2s. 6d. net, 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
AN EDUCATIONAL CONCORDAT—No. 2. 


COLONIAL IDEALS. ae 
Hon. W. PEMBER REEVEs, 


SOLDIER AND PEASANT IN FURTHEST 
TURKEY. VICTORIA BUxToy, 


THE LATEST VIEW OF HISTORY. 


THE FREE MAN’S WORSHIP. 
Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELI, 


‘INFINITE TORMENT OF FLIES.” 


FROM TENANT TO OWNER. 
His Honour JUDGE OVEREND, 


PROTECTION AND SPECIAL TRADES, 
No. IIIl.—SHIPBUILDING. J. M. DENNY, 1p, 


THEODOR MOMMSEN. 
The PRESIDENT of TRINITY. 
THE NEAR EAST: a Plan. 
RED HANRAHAN. 
MR. BURDEN. Chaps. III. and IV. 
HILAIRE BELLO, 
THE AMERICAN ANALOGY. 


Other Reviews. 


G. M. TREVELYAy, 


A. E. SHIPLEY, 


E. HILTON Young, 
W. B, YEATS, 


GRAHAM WALLIS, 


Of all Booksellers, 2s. 6d. net, 





THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


LADY DIANA BEAUGLERK: 


HER LIFE AND WORK. 
By Mrs. STEVART ERSKINE. 


Illustrated with Coloured Plates, Lithographs, and many 
Reproductions in Half-tone. 


Royal 4to, 22 2s. net; also a Fine Edition, £6 6s. net, 


The quaintest and most magnificent Art book of the season, containing 
examples of Lady Di's charming work in colours, photogravures, lithe 
graphs, &c., many plates, together with examples of her Wedgwood designs, 
As a gift-book there is probably no other work in the market this year offer. 
ing so many attractions for the money. 





| THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, AND SAINTS 


OF INDIA. By Jown Campsett Oman, Author of “ Indian Life, 
Religious and Social,” &c. Fully Illustrated, medium 8yo, cloth, 14s. net, 





THE LIFE OF THE CITY CADI. 


COMMISSIONER KERR: an Individuality. 


By G. Pirt-Lewis, K.C. With Photogravure and Half-tone Portraits, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 





Novel. 6s. 


LAURA’S LEGACY. 


By E, H. STRAIN, Author of “A Man's Foes.” 6s. 


HELEN ADAIR. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. By LOUIS BECKE, 


TYOHIADES. 


THROUGH CANADA IN HARVEST TIME: 


a Study of Life and Labour in the Golden West. By Jamzs Luxspzy, 
With 60 Illustrations and a Map, large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s, 





STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Volume. 


PARLIAMENTARY ENGLAND (1660-1832) 





By 4. DICKESON. 


By Epwarp Jenks, M.A., B.C.L., Reader in English Law i Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Profusely Illustrated, cloth, my = ieee 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE REAL DISRAELI.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
ENJAMIN DISRAELI: an Unconventional Biography. By Wiurr1mp MeynetL. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


th gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 40 other Illustrations printed on Art Paper. 
clo able to give almost unreserved praise to Mr. Meynell’s captivating volumes upon a fascinating but difficult subject. His big book is of the 

“mee ¢, almost from the first page to the last. The great value of the work, the picture of Disraeli as a man, is, in fact, the first that we have 
deepest ine Meynell’s life will both be coqueciain’ at the moment and lastingly consulted.”—Athenzum, 
reogiveee oar ining work.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
ps This very ents dubbed his attractive volumes an unconventional biography. They have the first seagate quality of being charming to read and full of 
“Mr. = He brings together all that is best of the profusion of anecdote and epigram. This is decidedly the most fitting work presented to admirers of 
py repecee d, who have wished for a personal memoir that they could cherish with some permanent pleasure and satisfaction. It is marked with an 
Jord Beacons vit harmonising with the subject. It neglects no feature that belongs intrinsically to the popular legend of the statesman, In externals, too, 
eleraon cireis a very handsome and have-worthy book— credit to current authorship and bibliography.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Mr. Layo a charm which one can by no means resist.""—Yorkshire Post, 

a} herever the reader commences he is —— by the fascination of the theme and the manner in which it is clothed, to read on and on until time 

\ it There are signs that it will be one of the most popular books of the season.”—Western Mail. 

calls 2 oe steynell’s book possesses unique interest and value ; it will be regarded as affording the fullest and best portrait of the statesman who was the idol 


“Mr, Meyn' : 
; .’—Liverpool Post. 
of the English Tory democracy, ? THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


“These two volumes are beautifully and abundantly illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph. 








BY FRANCES GERARD. 
A KING'S ROMANCE. The Story of Milan and Natalie, First King and Queen of Servia. By the Author 
of “The Romance of Ludwig IL.,” “ A Grand Duchess and her Court,” &c, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Lilustrations on Art Paper, 16s. net. 
« Fall of romantic interest.”—Daily News. “ More thrilling than any romance.”’"—Shefield Telegraph. 
«4 narrative of absorbing interest.’’—Outlook. 
BY THE MARCHESA VITELLESCHI (née THE HON. AMY COCHRANE-BAILLIE),. 


A COURT IN EXILE. Charles Edward Stuart and the Romance of the Countess d’Albanie. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 2 Photogravure Plates and 24 other Illustrations, many from private sources. 
“A romance of unfailing attraction.” —Outlook, ; j 
“A highly interesting and curious contribution to a full knowledge of the deplorable later history of the exiled House.”"—Scotsman. 
TWO HANDSOME VOLUMES OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND OF GENUINE VALUE.”—Athenzeum. 
WARWICK CASTLE AND ITS EARLS. _ From Saxon Times to the Present Day. By the 
COUNTESS OF WARWICK. In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 30s net. With 174 Illustrations on Art Paper, including Photogravure Portraits. 


“These two handsome and profusely illustrated volumes......very valuable and interesting. The book is in every sense of the phrase ‘ ely Fn 
—Pa ‘all Gazette, 
“The Countess of Warwick has achieved distinction in this valuable contribution to historical literature.”—Liverpool Courier. 
«4 work which for variety, picturesqueness, and even romance, is as interesting as it is valuable, Everything about the book is of the highest excellence ; 
the illustrations are fitting accompaniments of an admirable work,”—Glasgow Herald. 


BY LIEUT.-COL. A. C. P. HAGGARD, D.S.O. 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE COURT OF FRANCE. By the Author of “ Hannibal’s Daughter,” 
“Under Crescent and Star,” &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With a Photogravure Plate and 16 other Illustrations on Art Paper, 
“Carries the reader along irresistibly. It is truly a book that cannot be put down easily once it is;taken up,”—Liverpool Mercury. 


BY B. LYDEKKER, F.E.S. 
MOSTLY MAMMALS. By the Author of “Phases of Animal Life,” &c., and joint Anthor of “ Mammals 


Living and Extinct,” &c. With 16 Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper, from Drawings and Photographs, &., by J. Wolff, the Duchess of Bedford, the 
Lord Delamere, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, and others. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. 
“ A valuable and most attractive volume.”—St. James's Gazette. ‘Cram full of information.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Lydekker not merely supplies pleasant reading about the animal world, but makes each chapter a text for some valuable teaching on the zoological 
problems of the age.””—Daily Telegraph. 


THE WOBURN LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, E.G. (President of the Zoological Society of London). 
Each Volume in crown 4to, handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, fully Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 
A NEW VOLUME JUST READY.—BY SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, 
BRITISH MAMMALS. With 16 Coloured Plates by the Author, 32 other Plates from Photographs and 


Drawings, and 120 Illustrations in the Text by the Author. 
“ A very worthy addition to the Library of which it forms a volume.”—Vestminster Gazette, 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE, By Prof. F. Epwarp Hutme. 
With 312 Figures in Colour from Original Drawings by the Author. 
“It admirably fulfils the intention of this excellent series.”—Daily Express. 
“A treatise of a very high order, interesting alike to scientific and non-scientific minds, and forming a most valuable addition to the library of any lover 
of Nature. Prof. Hulme’s work has been excellently done, alike in the letterpress and the illustrations, 312 butterflies, all drawn from the actual insect, These 
are an attraction in themselves, A display of colour printing of which we have rarely seen the equal.”—Birmingham Post, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE. With 36 Fine Coloured Plates by the Author. 


“Tt all the succeeding volumes of the Woburn Library are as good as this first volume, the whole series will be a very acceptable addition to all libraries.” 
—Guardian, 








BY I. A. TAYLOR. 
THE LIFE OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By the Author of “ A Life of Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
In 1 large demy 8vo volume, 16s. With 16 Illustrations on Art Paper, and with Photogravure Frontispiece. 
“The work is one of exceptional interest, and bears on every page the stamp of scholarship and research. Brilliant sidelights are thrown upon great 


historical events, revealing much that is at once fresh and important.’’—Scotsman, 
“ Miss Taylor has many of the gifts of an historian, wide sympathies, a charming style, and, not least, a wholly delightful sense of humour.”—Daily News. 


BY CAPTAIN C. ROSS, D.S.O. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND WAR. In demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ This is a terrible book, a disquieting book, because it goes straight to the roots.”—Daily Mail, 





“The novel of the season is beyond all doubt or comparison Mr, Richard Whiteing’s ‘ The 


Yellow Van,’ ’—TRovTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO. 5 JOHN STREET.” 


THE YELLOW VAN. By RICHARD WHITEING. 


In cloth gilt, 6s. (FOURTH LARGE EDITION. 
“ This novel is sure to be one of the successes of the season, and the success “The Yellow Van’ is as great a book as ‘No. 5 John Street’ and demands 
will be both satisfactory and unusual. Mr. Whiteing’s book is commended by | a similar suecess,”—Daily News. 
its brilliancy and its excellent humour throughout.”—Athenzum. “Tt abounds in cleverness.”—Daily Express. 
“A masterly book.” —Standard. : ‘* A volume worthy of his ‘ No. 5 John Street.’ ’—People, 
‘Places him beyond cavil among the leading authors of our time. Well ‘** A remarkable book.”—Scotsman. 
nigh a perfect piece of work.”—Daily Mail. “Brilliantly written; cannot fail to add lustre to the author's growing 


“An excellent book—a book teeming with good things.”—Daily Chronicle. reputation.” —Birmingham Post, 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row, 























THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF 


Contains the Following Articles, amongst numerous 
others, of Special Interest to all Country Lovers 
and Dwellers. 


HOW I FURNISHED MY COUNTRY HOME. 
THE COUNTY BALL. By a Country Hcstess. 
BIRDS ON PASSAGE. F. T. Bullen. 

REMARKS ON GAME COVERTS. Dalton. 

A KENNEL OF WELSH TERRIERS. 

THE COUNTRY THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE. 
THE BAMBOO GARDEN. 

PREMIER SIRES OF THE SEASON. | 
IRISH HUNTING COUNTRIES. No. 1, Tipperary. 
SEA ANGLING NOTIONS. F. G. Aflalo. 
COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. 

A PAGE FOR COUNTY GENTLEWOMEN. 





BESIDES... 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Continues to Offer 


QUOTATION PRIZES 


THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 











Ask your Newsagent to send you “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” regularly. 


Price 6d. Weekly. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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sMITH, ELDER AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


SOS SOSOS HOSS SH SSOSOOSSOOOSSSOSSSOOS 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THENZUM,.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the 
A literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, price 25s. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME 


EME TER, in the SPHERE.—“I recommend everyone 
& — or ‘room enough to possess the complete work. 
to buy who has mo” Tame in the DICTIONARY aud in its SUPPLEMENT 
You wil yolumé, with = biography exactly one-fourtesnth the size of the 
i th eral If I had half-a-dozen houses I would have this volume in 
oy one of thi io 


ey ed A Prospectus of the “ DICTIONARY” and of the ‘ 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


SPECTATOR.—" This EPITOME will supply, and more than supply, the 
place of the ordinary ‘ biographical dictionary.’ It is far more copious, even 
in its abridged form, than any we know of. It is not every house that 
can afford, or every library that can accommodate, the sixty-six volumes 
of the Dictionary, but this may be welcome anywhere.” 


2 of the “INDEX AND EPITOME " in the alternative bindings can be seen at the principal Booksellers’ in London and in the 
‘INDEX AND EPITOMB” will be sent post-free on application. 





K BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS.” 
ad = Cover Designed by Mr. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, 


THE RISING GENERATION. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” &, 
TIMES.—‘ Humorous and clever.” 


A NEW VOLUME FOR PUBLIC READERS AND RECITERS. 
ON DECEMBER 10rx.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 
By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of “'T Leaves,” “ Tantler’s Sister,” “ More T Leaves,” &c, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, large cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. 
By RUFUS B. BICHARDSON, 
Formerly Director of the American School of Archzology, Athens, 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. 


wrrrg, Author of “The Women of the Salons,” Author with Henry 

Fain ee ere of ‘The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.” 

With 2 Phetogravures and 16 Ha!f-Tone Blocks. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Bright, iull of information, and on every page 
emineatly readable.” 


FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA 


By Mrs. Foruzn Marruaxp, Author of “ Priors Roothing,” &c. Small 
post 8vo, tastefully bound in leather, with flap edges, 3s. 6d. net, 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK; 


icine, Quackery, and Disease. By R. BRUDENELL Canran, F.R.C.S!, 
Haht of 5 de of the Order of the Hospital of St. Jehu of Jerusalem, 
Ex. 





ident of the Medical Society of London, &., &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 


Biography. By Horatio F. Brown. New Edition in 1 vol., with a 
Portrait a a New Preface, Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 
AT RENNES, 1802. (Le Complot des Libelles.) 


By Gusert AUGUSTIN 
Tarerry. Translated by Antaur G. CuaTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. } 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A remarkable story.......Its historical value is as 


undeniable as its literary merit.” 
SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER O 


MUSIQUE Sir Frepericx Brince, K.B., M.V.O. 
. 
rown 


B. 
With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and Musical 
Tilustrations, Svo, 58. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very pleasant little volume.” 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MIXED ESSAYS. | FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES. Printed upon India Paper, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece te each Volume. F cap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. each net in 
limp cloth ; or 3s. net im leather. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry 


DE La Pasturz. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Sepemated from the Cornhill Magazine. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
WITH A NEW PREFACE. Small post 8vo, 5s. 
By 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


Sipyzr Lez, Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” FOURTH 
IMPRESSION. (SECOND EDITION.) ‘With Portraits, Map, and Fac- 
simile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. : \ 
ACADEMY,—“ Perhaps no book of its kind, dealing with a great personality 
and a great period, and published, as it were, in the heart of that period, has 
ever been 80 simple, so frank, so free from excessive adulation or petty gossip.” 


LETTERS of a DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By Mary Kine Wappineton. SIXTH ENGLISH EDITION. Ilustrated 
with Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. i‘ 
WORLD.—“ Almost every one of importance in the great world of English 


| NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With 8 Illustrations by Artuun Twipte, Crown &vo, 6s. 


SEA-WRACK. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” ‘“‘The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &c 
DAILY EXPRESS.—“ We can be reasonably certain of a real whiff of sal 
water in any of Mr. Bullen’s works, and in ‘Sea- Wrack’ one is not disappointed.’ 


COMPLETION OF THE “AUTHOR'S EDITION’ 
OF A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWELVE VOLUMES. WITH AN INTRODUCTORY 
PREFACE AND TWO PHOTOGRAVURBE ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH 
VOLUME. Large crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


THE “ AUTHOR'S EDITION.’’—This edition of Sir A. CONAN 
DOYLE’S Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume 
of each set being signed and numbered, and the volumes 
are not sold separately. The author’s future work will 
in due time be added to the Edition. Prospectus post- 
free on application. 

STANDARD.—“In every respect it is worthy of the popularity which the 
author’s stories have won.”” 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. B oi 
ING 


Conan DorLte. THOROUGHLY BEVISED, ENLARGED, an 
PLETED EDITION. NINETEENTH IMPRESSION, COMPRIS: 
OVER 67,000 COPIES PRINTED. With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
WORLD.—“ Such a success is well deserved, for no more able, patriotic, or 
fascinating account of the war could be desired.” 


NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS.—“ Readers have rarely been led with 
such interest along the course of any novel.’ 
Over 160,000 copies sold in England and America. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. 


By KATHABINE TYNAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ As wholesome, cheerful and tender a little story 
as anybody need wish to read.” 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Good, honest adventure is the keynote of this story...... 
Harry Harrier is a good creation.” 

DAILY MAIL.—‘“‘As fine a tale of hidden treasure as we have had since 
‘ Treasure Island.’” 





ROM ANCE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Nothing 
® | exactly like it in quality has been achieved for 
A Novel, many a long day in this country......In the matter 
BY beg omg — it puts a the shade works 
t have made a dozen reputations.” 
JOSEPH CONRAD PILOT.—‘‘ The story flows on in full dee 


A r - . - : 

stream, teeming with incident, seething wit 
F. M. HUEFFER. | passion, wonderful in colour, luminous every- 
Crown 8vo, 6s. where with the light of the ideal. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND. sECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The work of Mrs. Fuller Maitland has a 
character and charm peculiarly its own......A study which will bear comparison 
for its rarity with either Jane Austen or Mrs. Gaskell.” 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND LARGE EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


QUEEN.—“ One of the best figures in recent fiction. There is the genius of 
a Meissonier in his delineation of Papa Barlasch.” 
SPEAKER.—“ A grandly conceived and powertully written historical 





Society figures more or less prominently in these attractive pages.’ 


romance...... A fine and inspiriting piece of work. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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By E. F. 


Author of “Where Three Empires Meet” &, 


With 17 Illustrations, Svo, 10s. 6d. net, : 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 


eee SOL SOSSSOSOOVOSCOOOCCOCE 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE WaAR 





- ee 





KNIGHT, 





GLOBE. 

“All earnest politicians will peruse Mr. Knight’s volume with 
care and appreciation. It presents the views of a practised and 
independent observer, who relates frankly and without exaggera- 
tion what he saw and heard during his eight-months’ visit of 


inspection.” . 
AFRICAN REVIEW. 

“Mr. Knight has given to the general reader, not alone to the 
student of South Africa, a book of considerable value...... Finally, 
Mr. Knight journeyed to the Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi River, 
and his word-picture of ‘this most beautiful gem of the earth's 
scenery ’ is a masterly piece of descriptive writing.” 


THE EMPIRE. 

“One of the most interesting and informative books on South 
Africa that Zhe Empire has been called upon to review for some 
time past......We can warmly recommend ‘South Africa after the 
War’ to all those who desire to obtain accurate and impartial 
information concerning the present state of our Southern Empire.” 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

-“One of the best books on South Africa we have had the pleasure 
of noticing for a long time...... There is a great deal of sound sense 
in the author's treatment of some of the South African problems, 
and we trust his finely illustrated book may have the great sale its 
solid merits entitle it to. It is worth buying if only for the 
brilliantly written chapters describing the great Victoria Falls.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“ All that Mr. Knight has to say about the Boers who, hay; 
fought against us to the end, are now settling down in peace, wit 
be read with sympathetic appreciation....,.Nearly every her 
this pleasant book is brightened by picturesque descriptions of 
people and places, and it is illustrated throughout with reprodyy, 
tions of snapshots by the author.” 


MIDLAND EXPRESS. 


“The famous war correspondent’s book should become no leg 
a standard work than Mr. FitzPatrick’s ‘ Transvaal from Within’ 
oseeee The book concludes with a fine and eloquent account of ‘th, 
most perfectly beautiful spectacle of all this beautiful world’ 
the wonderful Victoria Falls, which even in size dwarf Niagara, 
while the surroundings are incomparable.” 





SCOTSMAN. ; 

“Mr. Knight's masterly letters to the Morning Post have beg By 
collected and are now presented in a handsome volume, which jp | L/ 
bid heartily welcome, and which no one who desires to be wel. | 
informed on South African affairs can afford to overlook... | P 
Mr. Knight’s book is at once picturesque, fresh, and full of mati et 





that may be reflected on with profit. The illustrations arm | aha 
admirable alike in respect of subject and reproduction,” os 





“CARTER OF CLEWER.” 


LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 
' THELLUSSON CARTER, Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer, and 
Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited by the Ven. W. H. 
Houronines, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. With 3 Portraits and 

8 other Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PRAEPARATIO: HOLY DAYS; or, 


Notes of Frigention for Holy Communion, founded on the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel for every Holy Day and Saint’s Day in the Year. 

ith Preface by the Rev. Grorce ConGreve, M.A., of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


EMBER THOUGHTS: Addresses given 


at Ely. By B. W. Ranpourn, D.D., Principal of Ely Theological College, 
Hon, Canon of Ely. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. (In a few days, 


MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGES. 


Parts I. and II. for Single, Part ITI. for Married Folk.) By E.C. Harver- 
ROOKS, Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
*,* Bound suitably for a Gift Book in white cloth, with gilt top. 














New Volume of the Collected Edition of Professor 
Max Muller's Works. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 


PHILOSOPHY. By F. Max Miuizr. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Revised by Professor Koch. : 


THE PREVENTION OF CON 


SUMPTION. By Aurrep Hivuer, B.A., M.D., Secretary to the National 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption (England), Visiting 
Physician to the London Open-Air Sanatorium, With 14 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [In a few days. 





THE HAGGARD SIDE: being Essays | 


in Fiction. By the Author of “Times and Days,” “ Auto da Fé,” &c, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 





CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musical [THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 


Life. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of “ Fiander's 
Widow,” ‘‘ Thé Duenna of a Genius,” &. Crown 8vo, 
“The girl Juliet, with her fanciful dancing and endless capacity for hero- | 
worship, is prettily drawn, and the frolics and shifts of the music students are |! 
described with zest.”—Manchester Guardian, 


STANDARD BOOKs. | ™ 


By the Re. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. J 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vok, te 
crown 8vo. P 


PERIOD I.—MEDLEVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485, 4s. 6d. 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 58, 
PERIOD III —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 





PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRAUY. 1837-1880. 6s. of 
PERIOD V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901. é bs 
[Nearly ready, : iu 

By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., ; 1 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 


from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 80, & a * 
net each. Re 


By JOHN STUART MILL. , 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, Cr. 8vo, 3s.6d. | 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, ‘ 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 10s. 6d. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, FBS. e 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION‘| 


AND THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Sodlal 
Condition of Savages. SIXTH EDITION, with numerous Additions (1922) 
With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text, $vo, 13s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 


aor . . 





WORDS AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Idea and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK 
ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly 
from the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
JOHN LEWIS ROGET. NEW EDITION (1901), Orown 8vo, 9s. net. 








°,* A Complete List of A ts and New Books for the Autumn and Winter Season sent on Application 
Address, “ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT.” 











LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Edward Aprnold’s N ew Books. 


yorice—Mr Edward Arnold has pleasure in announcing that 
iR, SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 
New Volume, ‘““FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST,”’ will be Ready on 


Thursday next, December 8rd, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 15s. net. 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY. 




















Os, ROUN D KANGCHENJUNGA. 4 Narrative of Mountain Travel and Explora- 
4 tion. By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus.” With more than 40 Magnificent 
be Illustrations from Photographs by Signor V. SELLA, and 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


E . o* NOTE.—Zie Issue of this Volume just now is of special political interest in view of the situation on the Tibetan Frontier, 
ig ® Mr. Freshfield gives a Summary of the Frontier disputes that have led up to the present state of affairs. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. By L. S. Amery, Editor of “The 


History of the War in South Africa.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 30th, 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1903, BY F. C. GOULD. 


A volume containing over 100 Plates by the celebrated cartoonist of the Westminster Gazette. Super-royal 4to, 6s, net. Also an, 
Edition de Luxe of 100 Copies, Large Paper, Numbered and Signed by F. C. Gounp, at £2 2s. net. 


FOURTH IMMPRESSION NOW READY. 
M. DE BLOWITZ2Z’S “MY MEMOIRS.” 
By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ, the famous Paris Correspondent of Zhe Times, With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION ON TUESDAY. 


DEAN PIGOU’S “ODDS AND ENDS.” 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, Author of “ Phases of My Life.” 16s, 


Times 














LADY ANNE’S WALK. By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. TH REE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN 
With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. Ct 
k E PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A book of singular charm. The book is literary With Hust oa Peony verve bg eman 
agen 3 ip in the finest taste, exquisitely playful, not eatravagant even when most fanci- , With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
latter goon the hu: touch with which it vivifies the great GRAPHIC.—* Tne book is packed full of admirable anecdotes,” 
3 ful, and quite remarkable for the human touc wt 9 YORKSHIRE POST.—* It is ‘alive’ and sparkling with hu 
Fae characters of old. page.” : Pree Our Of every 
: SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. are It ts light, even to the point of frivolity, bright, delicate, 
— 4 7 . 
ie THE MONTHS. Third 
MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. > wa| THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. By E. B. KenNnepr. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8yo, 10s. 6d. net. 
i “We can honestly recommend the book as a very lively and SCOTSMAN.—“ In a crisp, racy way he narrates his experiences of many waters 
Pans my of little bits of delicate word-painting, and showing the true and Pre m cm when tat ahtf FF hag the Ba ye track ef the tourist. The 
, - ” word pictures he gives of delightful days ent in rewt of salmon, trout, 
ols, temperament of both the artist and the sportsman. grayling, and char are exceedingly vivid and interesting” v s r 
5 . . . . 
PAT M CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM:) AUSTRALIND: a Narrative of Wanderings in Western 
his Bhymes. yJ. : . : pm . . Australia and the Malay East. By H. Taunton. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
ACADEMY.—‘ The writer of these admirably racy verses—racy of the soil | wOLD.—‘ The book is full of interest all through, though, perhaps, the 
¢ — rere ea ine ttle po gor bg outa tons id’ lao Suit deny bins chapters devoted to pearl-fishing are the most attractive, and the history of 
ar claim ba y . : : nalled ‘'T ? ‘ rat 
iy i just title. Altogether a very notable achievement.” a waar # pearl called ‘The Southern Cross’ was ‘faked’ is well 
IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION. KNOWLEDGE IS POWER: s Guide to Personal 
[IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent | —“ulture. By Puruir Gnas. Crown So, cloth, Se. 64. 
= H. P. Carttarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Y, i TIMES.—“‘It is clear, easy to read, sufficiently full, and quite fair; nor is it | THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING. By 
ae overloaded with figures.” | the Rev. C. B. Oszonwz, Vicar of Seghill, Nerthumberland. Cloth, 6s, 
A DELIGHTFUL AND AMUSING PICTURE BOOK. . 
THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKAMOOR. By F. CLaupz Kempson. Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN,.—“ This deserves to take a high rank among the Christmas books.” 
d. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. r THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. 
THE NEBU LY COAT. By J. MEADE FALKNER, By Dorotuy Conrers. 
Author of “Moonfleet,” “The Lost Stradivarius,” &c. TRISH TIMES. ~* This is the best story of Irish life which we have read 
SPECTATOR.— Mr. Meade Falkner has already established a well-founded | Since the © Advontures of an Irish B.M.’ Indeed, it runs that masterpiece 
claim to the gratitude of the reading yabile by ome aieainaiy written and y J of he 
engrossing romances,—‘ The Lost Stradivarius’ an oonfieet.’ n the 
pow sarees, volume before us he has, in our opinion, improved on the high THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. By PHILIP 
standard of excellence attained 1n his earlier efforts.” ; LavRence OviPxHant, Author of “‘ The Little Red Fish.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Throughout we are carried along, for, in the first | MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The book has all the continuous interest 
yom, the author has really something to tell us, and in the next place knows | that a well-constructed plot secures, aud the writing itself is always bright, 
; ” 





ow to sustain our interest, to keep it aroused by the gradual and deliberate | never careless, and never affected. 
mauner in which his secret is disclosed. The book’s merits are manifold. 


Especially obvious is the excellence of the mise-en-scéne, the clever manipula- MR. PAGE’S WI LD Ce) ATS. By Cur ARLES Eppy. 


tion of the incidents, and the real strength of one or two of the characters, 
It deserves to hold a very high place in the better fiction of the time.” YORKSHIRE POST,.—* A most entertaining picture of an elderly widower's 
LEEDS MERCURY.—“ Mr. Falkner’s book is beautiful, full of the true | belated dissipations in the company of a variety actress. The book is amusing 


Ferg ey ofart. There is much a in ae 7 without being vulgar, and full of delightfully human touches.” 
that of the arch-hero, who is also the arch-villain ; there is likewise the fire o 
passion, and the warm glow of romance to help to make ‘The Nebuly Coat’ a THE LONGSHOREM EN. By GEORGE BaRTRAM, 


most striking novel.” Author of ‘‘ The People of Clopton.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 3 VANITY FAIR.—“ Its subject is fascinating and almost ‘topical’; its plot 
THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs. A. Smewick, | is tushing and vigorous. 
Author of “Cynthia's Way.” GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsa. 





ATHENZUM.—“ Mrs. Sidgwick’s name on the title-page of a novel may oa p 
be accepted as a guarantee of two at least of the things which go to make | MORNING ADVERTISER.—‘ A wonderfully clever book in its way.” 


successful fiction—a ch heroi d interesting story. From the 
aaa THE KEY OF PARADISE. By Spwxzy 





SPECTATOR.—“ It is not often that a reviewer is sorry to finish a book. Picxeriné, Author of “ Verity.” 
‘The Beryl Stones’ has given us that unusual experience. Ursula, the MORNING ADVERTISER.—* This book is capitally written, vivid and swift 
heroine, is an admirable figure, and everything else in the book is good.” in incident, sure in character, altogether exciting.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.”"S NEW BOOKs 


SPHSSOSSHSSSSSSOSSSOSOSOSOSOSOOOOSOOOOD 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 





ee 





By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In Three Volumes 8vo, 42s, net. 





By HENRY SIDGWICK. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN 
POLITY. 


8v0, 10s. net. 
BEST NEW 6s. 


The Heart of Rome. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Twelve Stories and a Dream. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


An Unshared Secret, and other Stories. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


A Forest Hearth. By CHARLES ATOR. 
ecember 4th. 

John Maxwell’s Marriage. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 


The Children Who Ran Away. 
By EVELYN SHARP. 


A Passage Perilous. By ROSA N. CAREY. 





NOVELS. 


McTodd. By CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Sanctuary. By EDITH WHARTON. 





MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY. 
NEW VOLUME, 
THE YELLOWPLUSH CORRESPON- 


DENCE: Jeames’s Diary: The Great Hoggarty Diamond, &. With 47 
Illustrations. 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. Being the 


Songs from Ruprarp Krerrye’s “Just So Stories.” Set to Music by 
Epwakp German. Music Folio, 6s. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PROSE WORKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


NEW VOLUME. 
JUST. SO_ STORIES FOR LITTLE 


CHILDREN. With Illustrations by the Author. 





LITTLE FOLKS’ EDITION. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis Carrotu. Adapted from the Original for Very Little 
Folks. Square 16mo, Is. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carrouty. Adapted from 
the Original for Very Little Folks. Square 16mo, 1s. 6d. net. 





THREE RASCALS. By Raymonp JacseErns, 
Author of “The New Pupil.” With Illustrations by ELLa and AGcyes 
Tomiinson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

* A capitally written story.””—Queen. 
«A healthy and amusing tale.”—Observer. 


THE MAGIC FOREST. A Modern Fairy Story. 


By Stewart E, Waite. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BOSTON: 


De Wotre Howe. 


EVOLUTION AND ADAPTATION. 


Tuemas Hunt Moraan, Ph.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATING ECO- 





the Place and the People. By M. A. 


Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


By 











NOMIC HISTORY SINCE THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. Com- 
piled by Bensamin Ranp, Ph.D. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS. By 


Jacos A. Ruts. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ENGLISH SPORT. 


By Various Writers. Edited by ALFRED E, T, WATSON, 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, 8vo, 12s, 64. net, 


Globe.—‘‘ A most readable and suggestive book, the charms { 
so mo by the presence in it of a number of well-executed is 
colour.” 





ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD. KIPLING'S “JUNGLE BOOk: 


By MAURICE and EDWABD DETMOLD, 


The Illustrations, 16 in number, are reproduced in Colour from the Oris: 
Drawings, in the highest style of Lithography. The Plates, which have 
average measurement of 10in. by 12in., are mounted and inserted in's 
Portfolio. Limited to 500 copies, price five guineas net. ‘ 


ON CIRCUIT IN KAFIRLAND, and oth, 
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